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Editorials 


The Slow March 
Towards Equality 


ISCRIMINATION against American Ne- 
groes has had a strange and disquieting 
history. At the end of the Civil War, we 
adopted constitutional amendments and passed 
laws which had the intention of placing all 
citizens, black and white, on an even basis. 
Under the impulse of the anti-slavery move- 
ment and of the war itself, the northern states 
went far in the direction of actual equality. 

But as time passed, things changed for the 
worse. Millions of Negroes moved northward. 
Southern whites also migrated in large num- 
bers. As the race problem became national, 
there was a tendency to nationalize race prej- 
udice rather than the principle of race equality. 

In the last two decades the rights granted to 
colored persons have actually been shrinking 
in most northern states. The right to own, rent 
or occupy property, to enjoy accommodations 
of hotels, restaurants, theatres and amusement 
parks, to live and breathe and move about 
as.do the whites, was slowly being limited. 
Our 13,000,000 colored citizens did their full 
share of work in factories and on farms, did 
their proportionate part of the dying in our 
wars; but when it came to enjoying “life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness,” they found them- 
selves more and more hemmed in. 

It is notable that one of the cases passed on 
by the Supreme Court in its historic decision 
of May 3 originated in the city of Detroit. 
Michigan is one of our most northern states. 
By crossing the Detroit River into Canada, a 
colored man can suddenly become possessed 
of all the rights of equal citizenship. But in 
Michigan, a state far from the South, a Negro 
Was denied the right to buy a house which a 
white man was willing to sell to him. Obvi- 
eusly the rights of the white man were as much 
Violated as those of the Negro. Thus far had 
this wave of race discrimination gone. 
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Tae decision on May 3 marks a sharp limit 
_ Set to this encroaching tide. It applies, of course, 
all minority groups against which ghetto 
"practices have grown up. There were three 
tases decided, from Michigan, Missouri and the 
District of Columbia, but all of.them involved 
the same principle. The Supreme Court ruled 
that legal machinery cannot be utilized to 
enforce restrictive real estate covenants. The 
fovenants themselves are not ruled out. 

This means that it is perfectly legal for a 
8toup of property-owners in a neighborhood 
sign a mutual agreement promising not to 

ell to Negroes, Jews, Mexicans, Japanese or 
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any other group which does not meet their 
approval. As long as all the signers keep their 
pledge, they can live complacently together in 
their fancied superiority. But if one of them 
changes his mind—or if he dies and the property 
falls into the hands of someone with different 
ideas—the covenant cannot be enforced. The 
white property-owner and the prospective pur- 
chaser, no matter what his race or color, are 
free to do business. 


The principle involved seems hardly revolu- 
tionary. All that the high tribunal has decided 
is that a man who owns property has a right 
to sell it and another man who has money has 
a right to buy. The right to buy and sell has 
always been considered basic in our free enter- 
prise system. The fact that its assertion at this 
late date in this reputedly democratic land calls 
forth wide rejoicing gives us a measure of the 
depths to which we had sunk. 


It is, of course, important that at last a limit 
has been set to the indignities which can be 
offered our fellow citizens. But this must be 
regarded as nothing more than a fair begin- 
ning. It is still legal to build great apartment 
houses under public regulation and partly with 
public funds and then retain occupancy as a 
privilege for certain favored parts of the popu- 
lation. We need a whole series of new laws 
and new decisions. 


Unity Against 
The Totalitarians 


HE current purging of Communists from 

the AFL and CIO will facilitate organic 

unity in the labor movement in America, 
Matthew Woll, chairman of the international 
relations committee of the AFL, stated in a 
letter to Philip Murray, president of the CIO, 
on May 4. This letter is without precedent in 
the relations of the two major labor organi- 
zations, and should clear the way toward the 
unity so long desired by the majority of the 
members of both. 


This message came simultaneously with a 
speech by William Green, AFL president, in 
Pittsburgh, also calling for unity of the AFL, 
CIO, the railway brotherhoods and other inde- 
pendent unions. All three leaders—Green, Woll 
and Murray—have repeatedly declared that 
a united labor movement could much more 
effectively fight such anti-labor legislation as 
the Taft-Hartley Act, and advance the cause 
of labor and liberal reforms. Close observers 
of labor politics believe that Green’s speech 
and Woll’s letter indicate that the time is 
approaching when their verbal devotion to 
unity may be translated into action. That event 
would be cause for rejoicing among all who 
realize that labor unity would mean a great 
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strengthening of the main bulwark against 
Communism, Fascism, and reaction generally. 
It would also mean the more effective partici- 
pation of American labor representatives in the 
administration of the European Recovery Pro- 
gram, in cooperation with their opposite num- 
bers abroad. It would mean that labor of the 
USA could increase its influence upon our rela- 
tions with the other countries of the Western 
Hemisphere. It would mean that whatever po- 
litical action labor decides to engage in during 
the presidential and congressional campaign of 
1948 and after would affect our future much 
more decisively. 


%. 


Mr. WOLL applauded Mr. Murray’s “clear-cut 
and sound evaluation of the third party move- 
ment headed by Wallace as a divisionist party 
created for the purpose of causing confusion 
and undermining the labor movement of the 
United States.” He congratulated the CIO leader 
for his exposure last week of the genesis of 
the Wallace party in the national offices of the 
Communist Party. 

“Recent events in Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Germany, Japan and in our own country have 
added overwhelming and irrefutable evidence 
that it is disastrous for men of honor and 
dignity, for those who love freedom and de- 
mocracy, to cooperate with the Communists,” 
Mr. Woll told Mr. Murray—who has learned 
this truth through his own experience. 

“The Communists have but one aim: to ex- 
ploit any organization they can infiltrate and 
any individual they can lure into their camp 
on false pretenses in order to further the Com- 
munist Party’s subversive purposes of pro- 
moting the totalitarian slave dogma and the 
imperialist foreign policies of the reactionary 
and aggressionist dictatorship in the Kremlin. 

“In view of the forthright and correct posi- 
tion you have taken at the textile workers’ con- 
vention, it is difficult to understand how the 
CIO can continue its association with and 
membership in the so-called World Federation 
of Trade Unions, which has been under the 
domination of the world Communist Party 
certainly no less than the Wallace set-up in our 
own country. 

“It is unnecessary for me to point out to you 
how the so-called WFTU has, in line with the 
Russian Cominform policy, been fighting against 
the Marshall Plan and slandering both the AFL 
and CIO for their support of the European 
Recovery Program while simultaneously back- 
ing every disruptive, chaos-breeding and expan- 
sionist move of Russian imperialism.” 

Mr. Woll concluded with an eloquent appeal 
for unity of labor, as essential to “ensure the 
final victory of liberty over totalitarianism.” 
This message should give hope to free men 
everywhere. The consolidation of all the forces 
of democracy, on every evel, nationally and 
internationally, is first on the agenda in the 
struggle against war, chaos and totalitarianism. 
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The Mundt-Nixon Bill 


HE vociferous protests of the 

I Communist Party against the bill 
introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Rep. Richard 


sound hypocritical indeed. Is it not 
ridiculous to see ardent adherents of 


Nixon 


dictatorship militate against the in- 
troduction of measures which are rather 
mild by compar- 
ison with those in 
vogue in the “peo- 
ple's republics”? 
Is it not ridiculous 
to see a chronic 
drunkard advocate 
prohibition or see 


a gourmand pros- 





elyte for vegetar- 
ianism? In the 


p} 
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world of today, 
there are no 
parties more per- 
sistent in the persecution and sup- 
pression of their opponents than the 
Communist Parties. 

Hundreds of men and women are 
jailed all over Eastern Europe for con- 
tacts with foreign diplomats; innocuous 
conversations are enough to brand 
them as “spies” and land them before 
“people's courts.” And now the Amer- 
ican Communists, who approve of all 
these outrageous deeds of their com- 
rades, start yelling against the applica- 
lion of the same principles in far 
milder form in this country! 


- - 


Terr protests, however, must not 
prevent us from judging the Mundt- 


Nixon Bill on its merits. It is doubtful 
indeed whether the bill, which is 
scheduled to be passed by Congress 
within a week, can yield the desired 
results. 

The bill makes it a crime “to attempt 
to establish in the United States a 
totalitarian dictatorship under foreign 
domination.” It requires the registra- 
tion of Communist organizations and 
bodies “fronting” for Communism; the 
disclusure of officers, presentation of 
membership lists, as well as sources 
and use of funds. Precisely because the 
Communist Party strives for the estab- 
lishment of a dictatorship that would 
be under foreign domination, precisely 
because it is a fifth column in the USA 
it would not submit to the law. 


Its first reaction to the passage of the 
bill will probably be the creation of 
an underground organization. On the 
surface there will remain a small group 
consisting of persons well known as 
Communists anyway, who will act as 
the political leadership, publish news- 
papers, make statements, and stage 
mass meetings. The rest of the mem- 
bership will constitute a second Com- 
munist Party—a network of clandestine 
cells, for which a pattern has no doubt 
already been prepared. They will be 
led by their minor underground chiefs, 
while the supreme leadership will re- 
main where it is—with the members 
of the central committee, who in the 
future will be elected at secret con- 
ferences. In case this or that Commu- 
nist newspaper is suppressed for ad- 
vocating “totalitarian dictatorship un- 
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der foreign domination,” they will be 
able to react with leaflets and with 
periodicals printed clandestinely. 

The result will be that either the 
Mundt-Nixon Bill will remain ineffect- 
ive or that the Department of Justice 
will haye to enforce it with a series of 
political trials. At such trials, Commu- 
nist writers, actors, and politicians will 
emerge as victims of political persecu- 
tion. Today, by the systematic decep- 
tion of their following, they arouse 
general contempt and disgust. Tomor- 
row, if this bill is passed, these men; 
sentenced to various penalties, along 
with fellow-travelers and various small 
fry, will be able to’ parade before the 
United States as martyrs on the cross 
of idealism and civil liberty. 

European countries have had to deal 
with the Communist issue too. Without 
taking recourse to such measures as 
are advocated by the Mundt-Nixon 
Bill, they have been successful in com- 
batting the Communist movement. 
This has been particularly true in 
Britain, where in spite of complete 
civil and political liberty, the Commu- 
nists have never gained popular sup- 
port In other European countries, 
however, governments have success- 
fully wiped out all other political 
parties—as did Hitler in Germany and 
Stalin in Russia; such a policy cafi only 
be effective by applying to the opposi- 
tion the most cruel methods of political 
terrorism. No reasonable man in this 
country is willing or prepared to follow 
their example. It is a source of pride 
for the democratic countries that they 
will never resort to Hitlerite and 
Stalinist methods. 

In an interview the other day, Rep. 
Nixon said that he expected other na- 
tions to follow the example of the 
United States. It is doubtful whether 
they will follow suit. The present bill 
is likely to have an adverse effect 
abroad. In spite of all the mistakes 
and vacillations of American policy, 
this country’s great international pres- 
tige is due in large measure to the 
wide range of political freedom in the 
United States. To curtail it would also 
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be serving the interests of anti- Amer. 
ican propaganda in Europe and Asia. 
The elimination of Communists ang 
fellow-travelers from government jobs 
and the loyalty tests were natural and 
necessary at a moment when Soviet. 
American antagonism hit its peak 
Similar measures have fecently been 
adopted in Britain too. The elimina. 
tion ef Communists from leadership jp 
trade unions, however, cannot be 
achieved by acts of Congress. Without 
any legislative action, considerable 
progress has béen made in this field 
during the past year by the unions 
themselves, and it will not be long be. 
fore Communist influence in the labor 
movement is reduced almost to zero, 
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Any nincompoop can run a country 
with the aid of suppression and com- 
pulsion. Democracy rules by skill, tact, 
and wisdom. It achieves its ends by 
leaving intact and respecting the es. 
sentials of political liberty. 

The situation would of course change 
if war were to break out between the 
Soviet Union and the United Siates, 
In this case, every Communist, if he 
is honest and devoted to his cause, 
would become an agent of a foreign 
government and would have to act 
accordingly. As one of the defendants 
at the Canadian trials of Soviet spies 
told the court two years ago, there is a 
“higher loyalty” Communists have out- 
side of that they owe their country, 
Acts of sabotage, propaganda in favor 
of desertion, preparation of explosions 
and assassinations would become the 
duty of every loyal Communist. A de- 
tailed plan of such activities is certainly 
already in existence in New York or 
in Moscow, whether the Communist 
membership at large knows about it 
or not. In such a contingency, measures 
quite different from those now before 
Congress would have to be enacted. 


{In future issues The New Leader 
will print a series of articles on the 
Mundt-Nixon Bill by Morris Ernst and 
Louis Waldman. ] 
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By WILLIAM E. BOHN 





The Consistent Conservative 


HESE little essays of mine on 

| presidential aspirants are mo- 
tivated chiefly by concern for the 
Republican Party. Unless some miracle 
secures the withdrawal of Harry S. 
Truman, the Democrats will merely go 
through the form of contesting the 
election. The real contest will be in the 
Republican  con- 

And as 
one whose first 
political adven- 


vention. 


tures were In as- 
sociation with that 
firm believer in 
“sound” principles 
and fine words, 
William McKin- 
ley, I am worried 
about the Grand 
Old Party. I fear 
that it will win 
easily in 1948 and lose resoundingly in 
1952 or’ 1956. 





Bohn 


The question which party managers 
should be asking is this: In case a de- 
pression breaks between now and 1952, 
which of these candidates will be the 
best to have in the White House? If 
things go bad—even half as bad as 
they went in 1932—and a Republican 
sits there fuddling and fizzling in Wash- 
ington, the party of Lincoln may be 


finished for good and all. Even the 
dopiest, solemnest,*most self-satisfied 
campaign contributor should realize 


that thunder and lightning are playing 


over the horizon. We need now more 
than ever a man with a grasp of world 
affairs, economic affairs, human affairs. 
And he must have courage enough, 
imagination enough, to strike out, to 
use the power of this country to find 
solutions for whatever problems arise. 

As I am writing this the people of 
Ohio are going to the polls to give 
judgment on Senator Robert A. Taft. 
In many ways he is an admirable man. 
There are a good many pleasant things 
about him besides his witty and at- 
tractive wife. His mind has been 
played before the public like a docu- 
mentary film. There is no pig in the 
poke about this man. It is one of his 
best points. From the start he has been 
the stubborn and consistent anti-New 
Dealer. He has never pretended to be 
anything else. 

If you look over the list of things 
that Senator Taft has voted against 
you will be under no misapprehension. 
In the field of domestic economy he 
opposed the AAA, the National Re- 
sources Planning Board, the TVA. He 
voted against Bretton Woods, the 
reciprocal trade agreements, the Voice 
of America, the loan to Britain and 
participation in the United Nations. 
But one would go far wrong if he were 
to decide that this man is merely a 
cantankerous no-sayer. Far from it. 
All of these negative positions he has 
taken in.conformity with a philosophy. 

A clue to what goes on in his mind 


was afforded by his opposition to Tru- 
man when the President proposed to 
draft strikers into the army. He was, 
naturally, against. the strikers. But he 
could brook no limitation on the lib- 
erty of the individual citizen. He is 
against the bigness which dwarfs the 
individual. He can’t stand big govern- 
ment and big unions. Big industry, on 
the other hand, he has never really 
got steamed up about. He is persistent- 
ly and consistently concerned lest the 
Washington bureaucrats and the union 
bosses get us all tied up in knots. 

On one point this concern nudged 
him into a position well out in front. 
He was never enthusiastic about the 
war against Hitler, and when the Ger- 
mans marched into Russia he declared: 
“The victory of Communism in the 
world would be far more dangerous to 
the US than the victory of Fascism.” 
This is not a crude expression of a 
conservative’s objection to something 
new or radical. It.is a logical part of 
Senator Taft’s view of life. He is actual- 
ly concerned about freedom. His fear 
for the loss of it is so acute that he 
shies away from any sort of experi- 
ments’ in the direction of economic 
security. Right in line with this con- 
trolling principle is his stand on an- 
other point in Stassen’s program. He 
is vigorously-opposed to outlawing the 
Communist Party. This fits im. 


*. * * 


The Taft-Hartley Law fits snugly 
into the Senator’s general view of 
things. The closed shop, the powerful 
inion, the nationwide agreement, di- 
minished the prerogatives of the indi- 
vidual worker or small businessman 
Se they must be cut down. The law 
was tailored to that purpose. The big 
blank space in Senator Taft's record 
is where there should be noted his 


activities against business and indus- 
trial monopolies. The trusts in steel, 
aluminum and oil impose restraints on 
the individual liberties of all of us. 
But this conscientious law-maker has 
a blindspot in this direction. 

Persons who listen to Senator Taft’s 
campaign addresses are impressed by 
2 certain schoolmasterly quality. The 
man talks drily like a college professor 
delivering a well-learned and well- 
tried lecture. All of the ideas come 
from away back. They have been 
worked into a well-rounded creed. 
There is no thrill about them. No ex- 
periment in thinking ever occasions & 
verbal outburst. It is all even and set 
and regular. 


The notion of this sort of man in the 
White House in these perilous times 
rouses a memory. Senator Taft’s father, 
William Howard Taft, was a charming 
and learned man. I met him occasional- 
lv after he had served his time as 
President and had become Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court. No one could 
have had a gentler heart or better in- 
tentions toward his fellow citizens. 
Yet he was the central figure in one 
of the saddest little episodes of our 
political history. When he was running 
for the presidency in 1908 he made the 
conventional address in Cooper Union. 
When he had finished one of the many 
unemployed who had crowded into the 
auditorium put the question: “If you 
were out of work and had a family, 
what would you do?” And this great 
man, candidate for the presidency of 
the United States, spoke in utter hon- 
esty: “God knows. I don’t.” If Robert 
A. Taft were elected President of the 
United States and we were to run into 
a depression, he would stand there in 
the White House as his father stood 
before the heckler in Cooper Union. 
He wouldn’t know what to do 
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HEN Henry A. Wallace an- 
W nounced his candidacy and 

called for a new political party 
there arose a furor of discussion. People 
asked each other, “What does this new 
party stand for? What will it do to 
the old-line parties? What will it mean 
so far as the issues of war and 
paece, of boom and bust, are con- 
cerned? What effect will it have 
upon the next election? What are 
Wallace’s chances?” We can assume 





WALLACE 
Nervous When Booed 


that all who are satisfied with th:ngs 
as they are will vote for the candidates 
proposed by one of the two old parties. 
But beyond these there are the ‘ast 
masses of vaguely liberal-minded men 
and women throughout the United 
States. The working class and the 
middle class hold the balance of power 
in any American election. They hold 
an absolute majority of the total vote. 
They are the common people who 
believe in democracy and who want 
to see democracy extended to all areas 
of human experience. They are the ones 
most likely to be tempted by ‘he 
Wallace candidacy. 

It is perfectly obvious today that 
there is, among the liberal masses cf 
America, a wide-spread discontent with 
the two old-line parties, with tii: 
antiquated political methods, and their 
utter disregard of the urgent problems 
facing us. It has become obvious that 
neither of the old parties is either 
urgently interested or capable of taking 
any decisive action to remedy the 
desperate problems of inflation, in- 
adequate housing for the people, denial 
of civil rights to Negroes, the bringing 
of world order out of world chaos ard 
the creation of a genuine world goverii- 
ment, the preservation of peace. Tlie 
old party politicians seem quite -insen- 
sible to these major difficulties causing 
such anxiety and misery among the vast 
masses of Americans. Furthermore, 
there is a growing realization among 
Americans that there is no clear-cut 
difference between the Republican and 
Democratic parties, and therefore not 
much of a choice between them. Th> 
Democratic party uses a more liberal 
rhetoric than the Republican, but it 
does not posses the liberal vote to make 
the liberal rhetoric good. So far as an 
actual program is concerned, neither 
of the old parties seems to be able to 
offer a concrete liberal program to 
America. 

Both of the old parties seem ~itincr 
unable or unwilling to present an ad- 
equate program to control inflation. and 
thus to prevent another boom-bust 
cycle in our economy. 

Both old parties are entirely leth- 
argic on the desperate need for 
housing. 

Both old parties have minorities which 
talk volubly about civil right, but they 
are also saddled with majorities whic) 
are determined to do nothing about it. 
Truman can present a verbal program 
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Hobson's Political Choice: 


Wallace and Libera 


By Donald Harrington 


Assistant Minister of the Community Church 


of civil rights only to have it denied 
by the conservatives of his party. The 
Republicans have very little better to 
offer. 


Today we see both of the old-line 
parties angling vigorously for ‘he 
Jewish vote, but determined not to lose 
Arabian oil in the process, and I fear 
that in the end Jewish rights will aot 
count for as much as Arabian oil. 


% * - 


Tue liberal masses of America today 
feel that there is very little choice for 
them between the philosophies, pro- 
grams, and performance of the Repub- 
lican and Democratic parties. There is 
among them a vast ferment, and a quiet 
but slowly-gathering conviction that a 
new party is necessary if the American 


people are to have a clear-cut choice. | 


This liberal ferment was tapped by 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and his New 
Deal, and it carried him into the Presi- 
dency for four successive terms.Wendell 
Willkie tapped it with his proclama- 
tion of the necessity for “One World” 
in 1940. Wallace is the first of American 
liberal leaders to enter the field with 
a new third party. He would like to 
make the Wallace party the channcl 
through which discontent with the 
status quo and hope for peace and 
prosperity might flow, bringing him 
to power. There is a real possibility 
of his succeeding 

The National Wallace for President 
Committee is headed by Elmer Benson, 
former governor of Minnesota, and 
Angus Cameron, two liberals who have 
rather lengthy records of fellow-trav- 
eling with the Communists. The Com 
mittee is supported very actively by 
the Progressive Citizens of America, 
which was an amalgamation of the 
National Citizens Political Action Com- 
mittee and the Independent Citizaus 
Committee for the Arts, Sciences and 
Professions, both Communist - Front 
organizations. Shortly before the Inde- 
pendent Citizens Committee merged 
with the NCPAC to form the PCA, 
Harold L. Ickes resigned his chairman- 
ship of the organization because it 
followed the Communist line. Most 
non-Communist liberals, who have tried 
this business of making an united front 
with the Communists in past years ard 
who have had their fingers burnt, prefer 
to work through Americans for Demo. 
cratic Action. Recently many of the 
most tolerant liberals of the Progres- 
sive Citizens of America, such men as 
J. Raymond Walsh and Dr. Frank 
Kingdom, withdrew because o° the 
evidences of Communist domination, 
It is clear that the PCA, probakly the 
largest group behind Wallace, wel- 
comes Communists and is organiza- 
tionally controlled by them. 


Another organization working at the 
heart of the Wallace movement is the 
American Labor Party, purged finally 
of the last of its non-Communist organi- 
zational support with the withdrawal 
of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
Union. The ALP under the leadership 
of Marcantonio is insisting that the 
entire Wallace vote in New York State 
shall be cast on the American Labor 
Party line and thus be used to build 
its strength. Marcantonio’s voting reco: d 
has faithfully followed the Communist 
line. Supporting his candidacy for 
re-election to Congress last year, 
Wallace said that Marcantonio had the 
best voting record in Congress. It 
reminds me of the phonograph record 
produced by the American Peace 
Mobilization, major Communist front 
of 1941, in which one verse was: 


“Marcantonio is the best 
And wouldn't give a nickel for all 
the rest.” 
. . * 


I+ becomes more and more clear that 
the organizational leaders of the 
Wallace party are either Communists 
or people very close to them. Thus 
the chairman of the Wallace party in 
Iowa, Wallace’s home state, is a man 
who a few years ago was a presidential 
elector for the Communist party. At 
the great rally in York, Pennsylva. : 
at which the Pennsylvania Progressive 
Party was organized, with Wallace 
present, the kevnote address was ziven 
by Thomas Fitzpatrick of the United 
Electrical Workers Union, one of the 
CIO unions that is almost completc!y 
controlled by Communists. Mr. Fitz- 
patrick is said by Counterattack to be 
a Communist member. Or again there 
is the new director of youth and veteran 
activities, Seymour L'nfield, reputed by 
the daily press to have been active in 
the young Communist League. 

There are very few liberal leaders 
supporting Wallace who do not have 
a Communist or fellow-traveling color- 
ation, and so far as I know, not one 
single non-Communist leader of labor. 

Wallace’s party does have the wide 
support of many different types of 
liberals. But organizationally it is 
controlled, staffed, supported, and held 
in the iron grip of the Communists 
and their fellow-travelers. There is 
considerable evidence that Wallace 
himself does not control “his” organi- 
zation that is supporting him. Speaking 
to some of his supporters and fellow- 
travelers, he undertook to criticize very 
mildly the methods used by the Czech 
Communists in seizing power, only to 
be roundly booed by his own, and 
being unable to take boos very long, 
as he has shown upon several occasions, 
he abruptly ceased taking that line. 
While Wallace is not a Communist, and 
while thousands or perhaps millions of 
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his followers are not Communists, the 
hard core of his organization is Com- 
munist. He has allowed himself to be- 
come the creature of his organization. 
It can make him or break him, and 
gradually his voice has become silent 
on any question on which he and the 
Communists have a difference of opin- 
ion. 

The platform of the new party con- 
sists of three things: peace, prosperity, 
and Henry Wallace. 

Wallace likes to proclaim that his 
party is a peace party, as opposed to 
the two old-line parties which have 
become war parties. His party expresses 
its desire for peace by taking a stand 
against Wallace’s version of the Mar- 
shall Plan, a version which is actually 


lism 


a smear of the Marshall Plan, assuming 
that it will be a plan with political 
strings attached which are loaded 
against Socialism and all forms of eco- 
nomic planning. Wallace has assumed 
the worst concerning the Marshafi Plan, 
and the worst is not going to take place 
at all. The Western European states 
will not be willing to accept the Mar- 
shall Plan if political strings are at- 
tached. Wallace would like to help 
Europe through the United Nations, 
through some such organization as 
UNRRA. But neither the party nor 
Wallace Walace has faced up to the 
question as to what the United States 
should do in the face of the non- 
cooperation of the Soviet Union. 
Through the organizaiion UNR&RA 
the United States poured relief goods 
into Southeastern European countries, 
only to have Russia drain native goods 
from those same countries to bolste1 
her own economy. And so the United 
States decided that it could not depend 
upon UNRRA, that some method of 
protecting the small countries must 
be devised if the relief program were 
to continue. Wallace has never faced 
up to the problem of why UNRR 
failed. Thus his entire altack upon the 
Marshall Plan is based upon a founda- 
tion of sand. The people who are behind 
Wallace are against the Marshall Plan 
for an entirely different reason than 
Wallace’s. They are against the Mar- 
shall Plan because they want the 
United States out of Europe. And they 
want the United States out of Europe 
so that Russia can march in. 


% ” uw 


Wattace is against universal mil- 
itary training. So am I. So is Senator 
Robert Taft, the Republican candidate 
for president and the most reactionary 
of the prospects. But peace-minded 
people who are tempted to vote for 
Wallace simply because he is against 
universal military training should 
remember that he was for universal 
military training before and during 
World War II, that in a recent speech 
at Madison Square Garden he called 
pacilists “namby-pamby”, and that, so 
far as I know, during World War II 
he had little or no good to say about 
the conscientious objectors to that war. 

The second plank in Wallace’s plat- 
form is prosperity. Just how we are 
to maintain prosperity and not suffer 
a new depression he does not make 
clear. He believes both in individual 
free enterprise and in government 
responsibility for the general welfare. 
Last year he said: “The spirit of com- 
petition will and must continue to be 
one of our main driving forces. Indi- 
vidual initiative and enterprise and 
government responsibility for the 
general welfare will continue to pull 
in double harness for a better life for 
our people. Horatio Alger is not dead 
and never will be.” This is a very nice 
example of Wallace’s tendency to 
straddle basic issues. What happens 
when individual enterprise and govern- 
ment responsibility for the general wel- 
fare conflict, one with the other, as 
they do and must under the capitalist 
system. Walace does not say. 

The third plank in the platform is 
Henry Wallace himself. The Wallace 
party hopes to win the vast masses of 
American liberals because of the myth 
of Wallace as the champion of the 
common man. Dwight MacDonald in 
his Henry Wallace: the Man and the 
Myth has pointed out explicitly how 
the legend of Wallace as a great liberal 
has been built up. It is true that he has 


(Continued on Page Fourteen) 
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Dogma.” 
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r HE values to be derived from the 


formal teaching of great books 
are no different from the peneral 
valuea of education. The very 
of the material does entail a certain 


nature 


amount of restriction howeve) one 
cannot teach people to be scientists, 
for example, without laboratory facili- 
ties and actual practice. But the gen- 
eral pattern of thinking can be taught 
and the book 
be treated as 


Inder consiaeralion can 
3 much empirical ma- 
terial from which generalizations are 
made and to which they apply. The 
chief problem of teaching great books 
becomes, thercfure the problem of 
teaching and using the general pro- 
cedures of cence in the classroom 
itself. Thi 


preliminar training, but 
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Wren ne turns from the teaching 
method of the Great Books c¢ unit 
groups to the reading materiais, he 


finds that the question of selecting 
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reat Books As Education 


2. The Texts 


And 
Teaching Procedures 


By Ralph 


materials cannot be completely sepa- 
rated from that of the way they are 
taught. However, wiien one considers 
just the books from which the selec- 
tions are taken, thee is an already 
much stated difficulty about them. 
There seems to be a tamentable tend- 


ency on the part of proponents of the 
program to believe that one can learn 


more about the nature of the last war 


from a reading of ‘ihucydides than 
from more contemnvra materiais, 
and I have heard ti ertion made 
by one of the progr: chief admin- 


istrators that one can understand con- 
temporary political institutions better 
by reading Aristotle Politics than by 


reading any works f the twentieth 
century, and that more can be learned 
about scientific me‘ h« from Sir Wil- 
liam Harvey than f{ inv contem- 
porary. Now, thi ply not true, 


Gilbert Ross 


Reading in the classics of western 
civilization can accomplish, to a great 
extent, the same results anthropol- 
ogy but it has the same dangers. 
To liberate the student sufficiently from 
the preconceptions of his culture so 
that he can criticize them should be 
part of a larger task: to enable him 
to form a reflective standpoint of his 
own, so that he can criticize seriously, 
not only as an academic exercise. The 
difference is great: to criticize from 
a standpoint momentarily adopted from 
some one else allows us to see our 
world as it would look to him and to 
from our standpoint is a preparation 
for our action. Study and discussion 


of a variety of different 


know how he might act; to criticize 


reaaing 
materials not only does not do the 
; 


bigger job; it can lead to the attitude 


that all the great thinkers’ have 











and I think that criti 1 on tl score 
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y educatio a ] 
ttitude p ‘ 
ture vhicl diff I 
I our own; esp v if we are 
n enabled to ex ne ourselves 
‘ cultural setting from the stand- 
nt of these di lar frame of 
erence. It is almost a truism that 
e most difficult of intellectual feat 
an adequate criticism of one’s own 


ilture. The difficulty .lies in the fact 


t such a feat requ f it is to be 
done thoroughly 1 totally articulated 
philosophy of our wn which is at 

ance with the non unanalvzed 
#ssumptions of our culture A study 
either of past cultu or of contempo- 
ary ones which diff eriously fro 
ours does not of itself accomplish this 
But it does permit me riticisn 
of relativity of values and belief 
It is for this réaso that ourses in 

tural anthropolo o often liberate 
ent fron 1 ed | con- 
ons. When the irses are taught as 
ough they contained only materials 
be learned, the, e l proposes 
ther feebly and co at their worst, 
cause greater inte ectual cnaos 


rhey seem to imply that since different 


people believe different things there 
is nothing anyone should believe, even 
to the point where no belief seems true 


and none false 


disagreed and that one standpoint is 
as good another. 

What can be accomplished by an 
adequate teaching method is limited 
or expanded by the materials studied. 
When a class is ‘oncerned with 
great books there 1 ilWays impor- 


tant content to be le: -d, but the 





very practice of learning depends on 
the selections Some purposes may 


be served by the variety of readings 





the ix-year list for community 
groups but the failure to use entire 
books and the lack xf continultv in 


{ 


tne selections (at one meeting, tor 


example, the fourth class reads Song 
of the Nibelungs and the Volsungs, 
at the next meeting Gilbert: On the 
Megnet, and at the meeting after 
Spinoza: Tractatus Politicus) makes 

difficult if not impossible to train 
students fully in the elaboration of 
ideas. in their systematic connections, 
in following them where they lead. 
Each year of study in these courses 
starts with the Greeks and goes to 
the nineteenth or twentieth centuries, 
thus supposedly giving a sense of 
historical development, every year 
enriching the insights of the year past. 
Yet in fact these are but snatches at 
different cultures in a _ developing 
series (that of western civilization) and 


he sheer variety of materials interferes 


vith the students’ grasp of any partic- 
ular development, like that of political 
heory, or of mathematics, or of the 
eaning of art. 


* * * 


F inanty the overwhelming prepon- 
derance of books of our own cultural 
past, carefully selected so that they are 
intellectually compelling and persua- 















sive, tends to reinforce values thg 
need criticizing and traditions thy 
we have outgrown. One of the basie 
tasks of education is to make the 
student capable of criticizing traditions 
and choosing’ _ deliberate], imvong 
values. It should be clear today, jf 
never before, to what a great extent 
our traditions and inherited values haye 
misled us. If we are to deal with them 
intelligently we must be trained tg 
criticize and use them; we must not 
simply become devoted to them. This 
implies that we must come to the 
study of classics of western civilizatiog 
armed with intellectual tools of oy 
own day, themselves an end produ 
of that civilization and a way of 
evaluating it. 

Courses in great books, we may 
conclude, can be a valuable edu Ational 
device when integrated in the pattern 
of a larger education. For al! their 
explicit realization that the Great 
Books program does not make up an 
entire education, the Chicago educators 
have in practice acted as if it did, 
Their classes in libraries and factories 
have no companions of another sort, nor 
are their students urged to complement 
their great books studies with another 
kind of training. In this respect many 
of the older objections to the prog: 
made telling points; one cannot, for 
example, learn science just by reading 
masterpieces in its history; in fact one 
muy become a scientist without ever 
considering those masterpiec: But 
even if the objectives of the program 
were limited, beyond its supporters’ 
claims, to a certain kind of intellectual 
awakening and training, we have seen 
that its deficiencies are still many 

An educational experience quite difs 
ferent in character my be cited. In 
the Division of General Education, 
which is the adult school of New 
York University, classes in great books 
have been part of a larger program 
since 1939. Only one to four books, 
depending on their size and difficulty, 
are read in full. Yet, although the 
students were advised to take comple- 
mentary classes and despite a selection 
of books which provided continuity, it 
became apparent that many students 
needed preliminary training. To satisfy 
this need and to help prepare students 
for other classes, a course was cone 


structed under the title: How to Read 


and Think. In this, using only a page 
of reading material for ea class 
eeting, principles of semantic ogit, 


and scientific method are introduced 
as thev are relevant to the d issi0n, 
Then a poem, a play and a short novel 
are analyzed with emphasis on princis 
ples of practical criticism and their ap- 
plication. For students who need stil 
more training, a course in logic and 
scientific method, with many exampies 
and applications, is advised. If the 
students in the Chicago-style Great 
Books courses do not have such 
prerequisites to their studies, perhaps 
it would be of some help if all theif 
volunteer leaders had at least 8 
equivalent. Unfortunately a_ college 
degree is no guarantee of such back 
ground. 


“ON APING THE CP” 

@ “We must put an end to the shame 
ful practice of branding everyone # 
Communist who espouses a liberal 
form or promotes a program for thé 
underprivileged. We must put an end 
fo attacks on those who read leffist 
literature. We need not ape the Com 
munisis io combat them. 


—Justice William Dougla® 
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enezuelan 


Oil and 


Democracy 


By Victor Alba 


New Leader Correspondent in Latin America 


Mexico. 

ENEZUELA exudes oil. When 
V v0 disembark at the Gulf of 

Maracaibo, you see the oil der- 
ricks rising above the water. And as 
you journey inland your view is con- 
stantly cut off by the long rows of 
them. It is only in the forests and the 
lianas of the interior that one escapes 
the sensation of being immersed in the 
smell of petroleum, which penetrates 
evervthing and everywhere— the 
crowded streets, the offices, the clothes, 
the food in the restaurant. 

But the Venezuelans have been glad, 
in the course of a quarter-century, to 
learn to bear with this oily odor, 
through the agency of which they pay 
hardjy any taxes, have reduced their 
foreign debt almost to the vanishing 
point and can boast of being the only 
country in the world which has so 
great a credit in American dollars that 
the dollar buys less than it does in the 
USA itself. 

However, these rich Venezuelans are 
only beginning to learn how to live 
in the democratic way. In December, 
in fact, was held their first really free 
election and for the first time they 
exercised the universal suffrage—in- 
cluding women. 

- * - 


Oxy the aged can recall the days 
when these people used to have elec- 
tions more-or-less free. It was during 
the era of Theodore Roosevelt. Things 
were going on in what was approxi- 
mately a democratic way when a reg- 
ularly elected president had to go to 
France for an operation. No sooner 
had his boat left the port of Maracaibo 
than the deputies unseated him and 
put in his place a hacendado, General 
Juan Vincente Gomez, father of a 


family which turned out to be signifi- 
cantly numerous. 

For more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury, up to 1935, Gomez ruled the 


country and parceled it out to his 
relatives and supporters. Caracas whis- 
pered darkly of the terrible prisons, 
the deep pits in which the adversaries 
of the regime died of hunger and the 
torture of insects. Then Gomez died 
and his minister of war succeeded him. 
In due course this man caused Medina 
Angarita to be elected. The names 
changed but the people of Venezuela 
continued as of old—without learning 
to read or write, the taste of meat or 
how it feels to cast a free vote. 

This country, so conspicuously rich, 
lives in frightful misery. Undernour- 
ishment is general—even in cities. Of 
the boys of military age 75 percent are 
rejected. Syphillis attacks more than 
50 percent of the inhabitants of the 
cities and of the WUanos. Only the 
Natives of the Andes, whence have 
come the fighters of the 53 revolutions 
which the country has suffered in the 
Past century and a half, enjoy good 
health. 

It is a strangely disorganized and 
disconnected country. Everything is 
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imported. Oil absorbs most of the labor 
power; though the forests do give em- 
ployment to a few who have the cour- 
age to venture into them. There are 
towns which are connected with the 
capital only by airplane and by pack 
mule; 13 hours or 13 days—according 
to the method of transportation. 

Things could not go on eternally as 
they were going. Some two years ago 
a group of intellectuals and workers 
succeeded in taking over the power. 
They drove out President Medina and 
established a revolutionary Junta. The 
president of this committee, Romula 
Betancourt, is one of the most distinc- 
tive of Latin-American personages. 

Former Communist, exiled to. Cen- 
tral America, leader of the Comintern 
in the region, he cut himself off from 
Moscow before the war and succeeded 
in forming a coherent body of inde- 
pendent Socialists and ex-Communists. 
These men organized the Party of 
Democratic Action in Venezuela—un- 
derstanding thoroughly that in Latin 
America we must have something in 
the way of democracy before there is 
any sense in talking about Socialism. 

The program advocated by the Junta 
could be summed up in the Spanish 
phrase: “For schools and bread.” These 
objectives were to be obtained by a 
series of measures: distribution of land 
to the peasants, setting up of elemen- 
tary schools, high school and vocational 
institutions, an open door to immigra- 
tion, good relations with USA and the 
oil companies without undue sub- 
mission to their demands, development 
of mixed farming and of the fisheries 
(the latter with the help of the Nelson 
Rockefeller group), struggle against 
syphillis and other diseases, and, final- 
ly, presidentsal elections. 

. * » 


One great fear haunts the Vene- 
zuelans. They forsee the day when the 
USA will block off the oil wells in 
their country and hold them as a re- 
serve against the day when the sup- 
ply from the Middle East may be cut 
off. “That would mean our ruin,” said 
a university professor to me, “all of 
our efforts in the direction of democ- 
ratization are based on the deveopment 
of oil resources—even our efforts to 
liberate ourselves from dependence on 
oil. For ten years, at least, we shall 
need our petroleum royalties to de- 
velop our communications and to sup- 
port our school and health services. 
We are the third country in the world 
in oil production—after USA and US- 
SR. We export 20,000,000 tons a year, 
which is refined in Curacao and the 
United States. If this export were to 
be stopped our importations would 
come to an end. We should no longer 
be able to eat or clothe ourselves or, 
for that matter, to read. Standard Oil. 
Royal Dutch Shell and the US State 
Department hold our lives in their 
hands. 

“We are making strenuous efforts to 
incorporate’ the Indian tribes of the 
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other important produc 


The birthplace of Simon Bolivar — the 
great hero and liberator of much of Latin 
America—Venezuela is the northernmost 
country of South America. In the modern 
world, Venezuela has great importance as 
a first-ranking producer of petroleum. 
Coffee, cacao, sugar, coconuts and cotton 


ts of the country, whose climate ranges 


from steamy tropics to that of lofty mountains. Agriculture fur- 
nishes a livelihood for most of Venezuela’s 4,300,000 people, who 
live on some 352,000 square miles of land. Venezuela is represented 
at United Nations headquarters by Ambassador Carlos Eduardo 
Stoik. Venezuela’s flag has horizontal gold, blue and red stripes 


and a semicircular row of seven white stars in the center. 


As the UN Views Venezuela 


Interior into the national economy— 
even the famous ‘white Indians,’ des- 
cendents of Flemmish immigrants of 
the period of Charles II, who turned 
savage for some obscure reason and 
are now the most ferocious of all. We 
are sending them medicines and teach- 
ers to instruct them in the Spanish 
language. But of what use will it be 
to teach them to read if we cannot at 
the same time send them milk for their 
little ones?” 

Such items «as these make up the 
program of the new president, Romulo 
Gallegos. His opponents, Copey, the 
conservative, and the Communists 
acknowledge that the campaign and 
the elections were honest—which is 
extraordinary in South America. 

President Gallegos is, interestingly 
enough, one of the great novelists of 
Latin America. Dona Borhara, Can- 


aima and other tales produced during 
his exile in Spain. established a world 
reputation. As a character he reminds 
one of Manuel Azana, the President of 
the Republic of Spain who died in 
exile. An idealistic intellectual like the 
Spaniard, a sincere radical, desirous 
of governing in the interests of all and 
of engineering a peaceful revolution, 
he finds himself in conflict with two 
groups: the military leaders and tiie 
owners of the great American estates. 
But he has the advantage of counting 
among his supporters, not former mon- 
archisis like those which clustered 
about Azana, but former Communisis 
and Socialists whose’ practical effi- 
ciency has been clearly demonstrated. 

This is a strange s ght to behold in 
the middle of the 2)th Century. An 
entive people is seiting itself the task 
of learning the wavs of democracy. 





Labor and ERP 


Wasuixcron (LPA) — With the 
support of both AFL and CIO, Clinton 
S. Golden was appointed, last year, 
labor adviser to the US Mission to 
Greece. His wartime record in the 
War Production Board and the War 
Manpower Commission more than es- 
tablished his qualifications. This fol- 
lowed 40 vears service in the Brother- 
hood of Firemen, the International As- 
sociation of Machinists, the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers, and finally as 
assistant to the president of the United 
Steelworkers. 

When the European Recovery Pro- 
gram was beginning to take shape the 
State Department called Golden back 
from Athens, It wanted his advice in 
planning US and European labor par- 
ticipation in the Marshall Plan. 

There is a rumor in Washington that 
Golden will be the chief labor man in 
the ERP set-up. Whether this is true 
or not Golden himself doesn’t know. 
Economic Cooperation Administrator 
Paul Hoffman will have to crystallize 
his own opinions as to just how the 
unions wil] participate in the program, 
and reach agreement with the AFL and 
CIO, before Golden can know whether 
or not there is a job that he’ll want — 
if it’s offered to him. 

Two years ago, at 60, Golden thought 
he had retired. Then American labor 
and government asked him to go to 
Greece, In addition to handling a mass 
of administrative work as an official of 
the American Mission, he tried to help 
along the trade union movement of a 
nation which had no experience with 


free collective bargaining, and very 
little with democratic government. 

Golden came back from Greece con- 
vinced that America can play a con- 
structive role in rebuilding the war- 
damaged economies of Europe. But the 
US can make a maximum contribution, 
he said, only if we administer ERP in 
a democratic manner, and involve the 
unions of the participating nations in 
the program. “If we believe in democ- 
racy we have to believe in people,” he 
said, “and that means taking them into 
our confidence, telling them what the 
problems and difficulties are, and how 
they can help solve them.” 


Labor must be represented on the 
ERP advisory board, and union men 
must be included in the missions we 
send abroad. “And they must not all be 
disguised as manpower technicians,” 
Golden emphasized. “They must go as 
trade unionists for the purpose of keep- 
ing constant contact with European 
labor groups, and making sure that 
their opinions and those of American 
labor influence the technicians and the 
State Department.” 

The US Government must realize, 
Golden said, that the non-Communist 
labor movements in Europe are not 
just industrial movements. “They are 
the principal spiritual and_ political 
forces of European democracy.” If 
America understands this, and if we 
are willing to work towards real inter- 
national, regional, economic planning, 
Golden thinks, ERP will work, “With 
this sort of approach,” he said, “we will 
open new vistas to people everywhere.” 


A 


Stalinist-Nasi Plan: 





Paulus Arrives at Stettin 


CCORDING to an article by A 

f Castaldy, correspondent of the 

well-informed MGaullist daily 

Di ssidence 40 of April 1%, Fieldmarshal 

Friedrich Paulus arrived with his large 
staff at Stettin a few weeks ago 

The Gaullist press has proven time 


an 


1 again to be an excellently well- 
informed press, so there is little reason 
14 doubt its revelation. The importance 
of the news can hardly be exaggerated. 


What does it mean from the American 


” 


point of view 


The establishment of Paulus and his 
large military staff at Stettin can only 
mean the aggravation of the conflict 
between the East and the West. It 
hould be seen as a decisive step in the 
Jong chain of Russian preparations for 
# showdown in Germany. It occurs at 
the moment Stalin is trying to dislodge 


By Julius Epstein 


Author of The Nonsense of Aut rchy 


paralyzing of the Four Power Council 
and his other provocative acts. 


The secret transfer of the Paulus staff 
from Moscow to Stettin indicates the 
imminence of the long-prepared in- 
corporation of the Russian occupied 
zone of Germany with Berlin as its 
capital into the Soviet system. It is a 
clear warning to the Western powers 
that time is running out fast in Europe 
and that therefore action and not words 
is the necessity of the hour—concerted 
action as the only way to prevent war. 

Castaldy is right when he states in 
his article in Dissidence 40: “Moscow 
promises to the Nazis a ‘free Germany,’ 
obviously after the pattern of the ‘peo- 
ples’ democracies’ of Central and East- 
ern Europe, a Germany, ‘free’ and 
strong, although a red one 
attractive to the Germans who are 
waiting for the hour of revenge against 
the West. 


is always 


“The creation of a united Germany 


hammer and sickle would 
certainly menace France because it is 
quite clear that such a Germany under 
the leadership of Paulus and Wilhelm 
Pieck would never be directed against 
the East but against the West, espec- 
izlly against the French people.” 


+ * id 


under the 


Tue moving of the Paulus staff to 
Stettin must be seen in the context of 
another event of great importance. It 
is just a few days since the Neue 
Zuercher Zeitung, by far the most im- 
portant Swiss newspaper, carried a 
dispatch from its Berlin correspondent, 
reporting that the Russian-licensed 
Berlin newspaper, Nationalzeitung, 
published an invitation to found a new 
German party whose membership 
should exclusively consist of former 
Nazis. The Nationalzeitung says that 
the foremost purpose of the new party 
should be the revival of the lost Ger- 
man national consciousness. It further 














states that the Germans have had “g 
live as a colonial people and to hoy 
before every symbol of foreign mij, 
tarism,” and that they must be liberat. 
ed from the West. 

The only difference between the oj 
Nazi party and the new will be tha 
the new party will be obedient 4 
Stalin and his German puppets, Piec, 
and Paulus, instead of Hitler. Payly 
will soon be expected to transform de. 
feat into victory, by turning Germany, 
again allied with Russia, against the 
West. 

We know that this plan will no 
work; the great danger lies in the faq 
that the Nazis and Communists do not 
know what we know. The slightes 
attempt to set this plan in motion wil 
bring the world to the very brink of 
World War III. That is the reason we 
cannot exaggerate the importance of 
the transfer of Paulus and his staff t 
Stettin and of the foundation of the 
new Stalinist-Nazi party. 



























the Americans, British, and French 
from Berlin It underscores Stalin's 
New Delhi. 


EFORE the phrase was thought of 
B in France, the Socialists in India 

were in fact creating a “third 
force” between nationalism and Com- 
Mehta, Socialist 
Jeader in Bombay, told me. Formerly 
Party 
of Gandhi and Nehru, the Socialists in 
convention at Nasik recently voted to 
They resolved that all Social- 
ists by mid-April should resign from 
Congress Party positions or from gov- 


munism, as Asoke 


# bloc with the famous Congre 


secede 


ernment posts if elected on a Congress 
ticket. Behind this action was a Social- 
ist belief that vested interests have in- 
filtrated the Congress and captured a 
certain degree of control. There has 
also been a wide fear among Socialists 
that Congress’ tendency was toward a 
one-party dictatorship. 

Thus, the decision to split away rep- 
resents the creation of a leftish opposi- 
tion and of a two-party system. 

Largely concerned with maintaining 
the status quo, the Congress could not 
be converted into a Socialist party, so 
the Socialists decided that the only way 
to create an Indian socialist society was 
to build up a new independent party 
based on labor and the peasantry, Jai 
Prakash Narain said. 

The Socialist bloc was originally 
founded, in fact, because of dissatisfac- 


“Third Force’ in Ind 





By Robert Root 


Vew Leader correspondent in India 


tion with Congress polic: 
1930s. 

Cooperation with the Communists 
was not possible then. For the Commu- 


in the early 


nist line was to split the trade unions 
and fight the Congress. However, dur- 
ing the “popular front” period the So- 
cialists tried cooperation. After 1935, 
Communists were even permitted to 
come into the Socialist bloc. But after 
two years many Socialists were dis- 
illusioned, and realized that Commu- 
nists sought either to capture or destroy 
an organization. They did not like the 
purges in the Soviet Union nor the 
new one-party Constitution of the 
USSR. But especially they were op- 
posed to the current Communist line 
of soft-pedalling the aspirations of 
colonial peoples. 

As the war broke out, therefore, the 
Socialists ejected the Communists and 
moved back to cooperation with, and 
even leadership in, the Congress. 


. Py ~ 


Tuts experiment in cooperation with 
the Communists partially explains the 
rigorous anti-Communist attitude of 
the new party. 

In a policy statement by the group 
last year, it declared that the war years 
had demonstrated that “the Communist 





parties all over the world are com- 
pletely under the control of the Soviet 
Government. Their policies everywhere 
zre attuned to the policies of that Gov- 
ernment and, under the ideological 
cloak of Communism, they function 
everywhere as its permanent and loyal 
fifth column.” 


The statement said also that Commu- 
nists “are neither leftists nor rightists— 
they are merely Russian nationalists— 
and they swing from either extreme to 
the other with the utmost ease, as dic- 
tated by the swings in Russian policy.” 

The result of this activity has been 
the winning of many unions from Com- 
munist control and the creation also of 
new, Socialist-dominated unions. To 
tie these together, and to make possi- 
ble election of a majority of the Social- 
ist executive by unions, the Socialists 
are now creating a labor congress of 
industrial unions, on the lines of the 
CIO. They start with a membership of 
a million, more than the combined 
membership of Communist and Con- 
gress labor unions. 

This organizational activity was 
largely responsible for the surprising 
strength of the Socialists when, in the 
recent Bombay municipal elections, 
they ran independent candidates for 


1a 


the first time. Dropping 15 seats in the 
council, the Congress won only 46, and 
the Socialists got 26. 


Meanwhile, Socialists claim strength 
in the village areas which are the key 
to power in India, and Mr. Narain, 
himself from a peasant background, 
has called for Socialist affiliation of 
Peasant Unions throughout the country 
as well as labor unions. The usual 
linkage of the working classes with the 
villages is here an aid to the party. In 
Bombay, for example, strikes are often 
called in May because that is the 
month workers want to return to their 
villages to sow crops. The frequent 
migration of Socialist workers to the 
country aids in the spread of the party 
ideology there. 

The Socialist party, which incidental- 
ly is the only Indian political group 
which admits only those who renounce 
caste status, is young. Like other 
groups which have won a revolution, 
the Congressmen are aging. But the 
average Socialist is only 25. 

With such young people, tempered 
by resistance activity during the wa, 
Socialists are optimistic about reaching 
their pledged goal of “a society in 
which there is both economic and po- 
litical democracy.” 
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EAN COCTEAU called Edith Piaf 
“cette terrible petite somnanbule.” 
Less given to exotic extravagance, 

the American public paid its tribute to 
this genius of the French nightclubs 
by packing her every performance, For 
those who could not afford the high 
tariff or who do not live in New York, 
Vox has issued an album of la Piaf’s 
records, made in France, which cap- 
ture the full vocal flavor of this extra- 
ordinary singer, the universal, cynic al 
maudlin, and greatly human quality of 
her delivery. In her harsh, implacable 
voice — full of the smoke and clangor 
of the Montmartre boites—is more 
than a touch of the world’s lament 
Even noisy reeording does not din 
the valué of Edith Piaf’s La Rue Pig- 
alle. (Vox VSP 305, 3-10” records.) 
In this mood of superlatives, let me 
move on to the other end of the gamut 


é 


a collection of French Operatic Arias, 
sung by that perpetually superb so- 
prano, Maggie Teyte. Here is high 
polish and tutored artistry —the best 
in concert hall tradition, in delicate 
taste. Charm and lyricism are apt 
descriptives both for Maggie Teyte’s 
singing on these records and for the 
music itself — six arias which you will 
not hear at the Met or for that matter 
at a Town Hall recital. Gretry, Mon- 
signy, Pergolesi and Dourlen are the 
omposers; the operas are virtually 
unknown to the average music lover; 
the period they cover ranges from the 
early 18th to the middle 19th century. 
Beautifully recorded on good surfaces, 
with inobtrusive orchestral back- 
grounds by Jean Paul Morel and the 
RCA Victor orchestra, this album will 
be a collector’s item before you know 
it. (RCA-Victor MO 1169, 3-10” records.) 

For many this will be the Bach- 


Shaw season. First, RCA issued the 
B Minor Mass, then the Sleepers’ 
Awake (Wedding) Cantata, both di- 
rected by Robert Shaw. Now the Bach 
Vagnificat has appeared, also with the 
Shaw touch. There is no point in com- 
menting on the great beauty of the 
work itself. But Shaw’s reading de- 
serves more than passing mention, It 
is rhythmically paced, alive, and ex- 
cellent in most particulars. Criticism 
can only amount to this, that the music 
seems somehow crowded, lacking the 
spaciousness which, say, Wilfred Pel- 
letier and the Montreal Festival Or- 
chestra brought to the Fauré Requiem. 
It is this lack of dimension, perhaps, 
which robs it of the sweep and power, 
potential to the score. (RCA-Victor M 
1182, 5-10” records-) 


Briefer mention: 

The long awaited Brahms String 
Quartet No. 3 (Opus 67) in B Flat 
Major, absent for many years from 
the record catalogues, has finally been 
issued by Vox. The Guilet String 
Quartet, which ranks with the best 
now that the Budapest is in a decline, 
gives the Brahms work a spirited and 





finely integrated performance. Sur- 
faces and recording are excellent. (Vox 
208, 4-12” sides.) 

With more and more Berlioz being 
recorded these days, Sir ‘Thoms 
Beecham’s rendition of Le Corsaire 
overture is still a welcome addition. 
The wide dynamic range and mag- 
nificent orchestral palate, so typical of 
Berlioz, tend to overload the recor 
grooves, but if your neighbors permit 
you to turn up the volume control 
the qualities of the recording will show 
(RCA-Victor 11-9955, 1-12” record.) 

On the popular side: a_ rather 
heterogeneous album of “blues,” suns 
by Louis Armstrong, Mildred Bailey, 
Ethel Waters, and Jack Teagarden will 
please those who have not heard thes 
jazz artists at their best. Title: Sing 
The Blues, after the pleasant some 
which Bix Beiderbecke immortalizee 
(RCA-Victor P 192, 3-10” records) 
Much more to my taste: A single, ! 
Want A Little Girl, nostalgically sun 
by Louis Armstrong, with small band 
backing. Like Homer, Louis occassio®™ 
ally nods, but he is still the greatest 
(RCA-Victor 20-2612.) 
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Paris. 
SIGNIFICANT event in the tur- 
A bulent postwar history of French 
labor took place in Paris on 
April 12 and 13. It was the first na- 
tional convention of the new French 
trade union movement, the Confédéra- 
tion Générale—Force Ouvriére. This is 
the large section of French unionists 
which broke away from the Commu- 
nist-dominated Confédération Générale 
du Travail (CGT) and is seeking to 
unite all non-Communist forces in 
French labor. 
It was an impressive show for an or- 
ganization only four months old, and 
operating under tremendous handicaps. 


There gathered at the Palais de la 
Mutualité almost 1,500 delegates, rep- 
resenting close to 1,500,000 workers. 
Nearly every section of the French 
economy was represented, from miners 
and railroad men to bakers and stage- 
hands. The delegates came, not only 
from France itself, but from the French 
colonial empire as well; among the 
vice-chairmen of the convention weve 
a Negro sailor from Senegal and an 
Arab worker from Tunis. 


Robert Bothereau, long an anti-Com- 
munist leader in the old CGT and in its 
Stalinist-run metal workers’ union, de- 
livered the principal opening address. 
He traced the birth of the Force Ou- 
vriere (Workers’ Force) organization 
to the political strikes of last November, 
and to the resentment of the workers at 
being exploited on behalf of interests 
outside of France. He pointed out that 
this was the third split in the CGT. 
The first, in 1921, was the result of the 
Comintern; the second, in 1939, of the 
Hitler-Stalin pact; the present one, of 
the establishment of the Cominform 
and the attempt to impose its authority 
on French workers. 

After each of the two earlier splits, 
non-Communist leaders had succeeded 
in rallying behind them the over- 
whelming majority of French workers. 
Bothereau expressed his confidence that 
this would happen again. In raising the 
slogan, “Against All Political Domina- 
tion,” Force Ouvrére was in line with 
the best traditions of the CGT. Indeed, 
to underline the claim that Force Ou- 
vriere was the true CGT, its first con- 
vention was also termed the 33rd Con- 
gress of the CGT. 

The debate which followed showed 
a contest between two main schools of 
thought. One, the majority, was led by 
Leon Jouhaux and his colleagues. 
Mainly socialist in character, it pre- 
sented a constitution for the new or- 
ganization based largely on the CGT 
model, and calling for affiliation with 


the World Federation of Trade Unions. 
* . * 


The other school of thought was 
Syndicalist, strongly libertarian and 
anti-Communist. Although in denounc- 


sii 1 Repor t F rom F rance : 


Force Ouvriere and National Politics 





By Donald White 


New Leader British Correspondent, who recently observed political events at first-hand in France 


ing political domination, and in other 
ways, Jouhaux and his followers had 
catered to syndicalist sentiment, these 
other leaders wanted much more. They 
presented a comprehensive and detailed 
attack on the proposed constitution. 
Their leaders were Lafond of the inde- 
pendent railwaymen’s union and La 
Bourre of the Federation du Spectacle 
(Stagehands’ Union). 

They took issue with the name “CGT 
—Force Ouvriére.” Under a new name, 
they said, they could more easily rally 
the independent unions, the Catholic 
unions, the anarchist unions, and the 
others which still stood aloof. 

They opposed affiliation with the 
WFTU. They called it a cockpit in 
which two imperialisms battled for 
power. They said that no true trade 
unionist could work with officials from 
the so-called “unions” of the totali- 
tarian states. And they called for a new 
international of genuinely free trade 
unions. 

Further, they sought to prevent the 
growth of bureaucracy in the organiza- 
tion. Members of the secretariat should, 
they said, serve not more than six years 
in succession, and after that should not 
be eligible for re-election until four 
years had passed (“We don’t want any 
trade union Senators,” cried LaBourre). 
The various factions should have pro- 
portionate representation both in the 
Executive Council and in the secre- 





tariat. Trade union officials should not 
serve as government officials or on the 
boards of nationalized industries. 

The Jouhaux majority, in the pre- 
amble to the constitution, had declared: 
“Considering that trade unionism dare 
not be indifferent to the nature of the 
State, and that it cannot exist except 
under a democratic regime, Force Ou- 
vriére recognizes that the trade union 
movement has a right, which may be- 
come a duty, to initiate or accept col- 
laboration with other organizations for 
specific action if the situation requires.” 
This was a ear allusion to the pos- 
sibility of a coup d’état by de Gaulle or 
the Communists, but the minority ob- 
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jected that it opened the door again to 
politics. Their remedy was the general 
strike. 

After a vigorous debate, Jouhaux 
prevailed in every respect. The largest 
vote the minority scored was on the 
WFTU issue, 3,682 against 12,380. On 
no other issue did their vote mount 
higher than 2,544. The majority showed 
little positive enthusiasm for the WF TU. 
They argued that they must join it, 
since it was the only existing interna- 
tional trade union organization. Once 
in it, they could work with the other 
non-Communist national unions against 
Russian domination, and particularly to 
remove “that traitor, Louis Saillant.” 

There was an impressive number of 
fraternal delegates from other coun- 
tries. Represented were Britain, the 
Scandinavian and Benelux nations, 
Austria, Switzerland, the Saar, and the 
Spanish unions-in-exile. Some com- 
ment was caused by the fact that the 
CIO was invited and was represented, 
but not the AFL (although Irving 
Brown, its European representative, 
was in Paris at the time). Thus, even 
within the ranks of Force Ouvriére, 
the tremendous propaganda the Sta- 
linists have developed against the 
AFL showed its effect. It is probable 
that Jouhaux sought to avoid tagging 
his organization as “rightist.” 


* * x 


Wuar are the prospects of Force 
Ouvriére? So far it has worked under 
four heavy handicaps. First, when the 
split occurred, all funds were retained 
by the CGT. Only recently it received, 
out of the funds confiscated by the Gov- 
ernment from the labor front estab- 
lished by the Vichy regime, a grant of 
30,000,000 francs (the Catholic unions 
received 10,000,000 francs from the 
same funds, and the CGT was offered 
2,000,000 but refused). Secondly, al- 
though there are men of high caliber 
at the head of Workers Force, it lacks 
a network of competent local organ- 
izers. Thirdly, the Communists have 
resorted to all means, terrorism not ex- 
cluded, to stop workers from leaving 
the CGT. Fourthly, although many of 
the independent unions which broke 
with the CGT before Jouhaux did 
(e.g. the Postal Union and the Railway- 
men’s Union) have joined Force Ou- 
vriere, many others have not. 

Some of these independent unions 
are simply waiting to see whether the 
new venture is a success or not. Others 
feel that the Force Ouvrére, in shaking 
off one kind of political domination, 
has succumbed to another. In spite of 
repeated denials, they suspect that it 
is closely connected with the “Third 
Force” coalition now governing France, 
or at least with the Socialist Party. 
This suspicion is reinforced by the long 
connection of Jouhaux with the So- 
cialist Party, and the fact that Bouzan- 
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Coming Next Week: 


An Important Article 


“MY PARIS TRIAL” 


By VICTOR KRAVCHENKO 
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quet, one of the Force Ouvriére leaders, 
has signed a manifesto on behalf of the 
“Third Force.” 

American observers find this fear and 


distrust of politics rather puzzling, 
when they contrast it with the greatly 
increased interest that American union- 
ists are taking in political affairs. Cer- 
tainly, no one can pretend that the 
future of Force Ouvriére does not de- 
pend on the political future of France. 
If the Communists come to power, it 
will be completely liquidated. If the 
Gaullists take over (a more likely 
event) they may outlaw the CGT and 
recognize only Force Ouvriére; this 
might well leave it a mere state-spon- 
sored imitation of a trade union 
movement. At present, however, the 
Gaullists are advising their followers 
to remain in the CGT. 

Whatever it says, Force Ouvriére is 
not likely to flourish unless the “Third 
Force” coalition, or something very 
like it, remains in power. Like the Gov- 
ernment itself, it is seeking to resolve 
economic difficulties not by a further 
round of wage increases, but by a re- 
duction in the cost of living. At the 
moment, the campaign to cut prices is 
not much of a success. But, again like 
the Government, Force Ouvriére recog- 
nizes that France cannot recover with- 
out American aid, and looks to the ERP 
to bring about a turn for the better in 
the truly desperate situation of the 
French worker. 

Given this sort of luck, Force Ouvriére 
may well flourish, and become the ma- 
jority trade union movement in France. 
It has plenty of young people and new 
ideas; it has a particularly impressive 
section of white-collar workers, en- 
gineers, and technicians. In Jouhaux as 
president it has the asset of age, pres- 
tige, and experience; in Botherau as 
General Secretary it has youth and en- 
thusiasm. . Its first convention, with its 
free and vigorous debate, was a re- 
freshing contrast to the monolithic 
meetings of the CGT under Communist 
leadership. All who seek the survival 
of democratic values, and of the tradi- 
tions of French civilization, will wish 
Force Ouvriére well. 
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THE RESURRECTION OF PM; 


The Unprofitability 


FORMER executive on the 
A Newspaper PM, Harold Lavine 
once said: 

“The trouble with PM is it doesn’t 
have a circulation; it has a cult.” 

Unfortunately, for PM, there weren't 
enough cultists to make the pape! 
profitable. PM specialized in “once- 
in-a-while” readers. 

PM’s death would have been re- 
garded as eternal proof that an adless 
newspaper, a “liberal” newspaper, can- 
not succeed; it would have been said 
that a newspaper cannot speak truth- 
fully and fearlessly and succeed. Even 
the announcement that Marshall Field 
would either sell or close PM evoked 
this comment 

Actually, this would have been un- 
true. All that PM’s difficulties prove 
is that a newspaper does and cannot 
live by editorials alone Certainly, 
the fact is provable that a newspaper 
can thrive in spite of editorial policies 
which offend the bulk of its reader- 
ship. Need I cite more than the vast 
circulations and huge advertising rev- 
enues of the Chicago Tribune or the 
New York Daily News? And con- 
versely, even when an editorial policy 
of a newspaper is, by the best stand- 
ards, liberal and forthright like the 
Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal, and 
thereby offends the mores of its “white 
supremacy” readership, it can still 


succeed 


In searching out the reasons for PM’s 


decline, I want to avoid the usual 
“single cause” analysis that it was 
due to a rather consistent adherence 
to a pro-Stalinist line, either by its 
publication of straight Communist 
propaganda or, more frequently, by 
omitting stories which would offend 
Stalinists. 

I would acknowledge that a decisive 
reason for its inability to achieve a 
sizeable circulation is the fact that it 
was never able to enlist the loyalties 
of honest liberals nor the bulk of non- 
Communist labor union membership 
in New York City. Neither was PM 
able to supply the intellectual guid- 
ance which honestly confused liberals 
craved. 

Basically PM’s problem was always 
technical competence—not merely the 
ability to handle a story well or to 
cover it thoroughly but in finding the 
formula for transforming this crude 
ore of meaningful ideas into meaning- 
ful reading. PM simply lacked know- 
how. 

In the summer of 1945, there was 
a strike which prevented the normal 
circulation of New York’s press, or at 
least that part of the press with which 
PM was in competition. PM was the 
only newspaper on the stands. It was 
a chance that comes to a newspaper 
when the Lord God of Journalism 
smiles. It was a chance for PM to meet 
people who had never looked at PM 
except passingly, to get into people's 
homes. It was an opportunity that 
lasted three long weeks But PM 
didn’t take 

I don’t think that the reason was 
that PM was “tov radical.” I want to 
stress the issue of technical competence 
even to a point of seeming distortion 


because it is something for us to solve, 
we who groan about the 


ammoth 


of Cults 


By Arnold Beichman 


circulations of the anti-liberal, anti- 
labor press in America. 
. . > 

A WORD that has shuddery mean- 
ing for anyone who has ever worked 
on PM is “scream.” No issue of PM 
could ever be considered an office 
success unless there was a good page 
one “scream.” Nightly, the cry of frus- 
tration was: 

“What the hell are we going to 
cream?” 

You worked on one Big Story, for 
one Big Story, one ear-piercing scream 
and let the New York Times or the 
Associated Press worry about the 
news. The Times has newsprint, for- 
eign correspondents, a big local staff; 
PM needed a scream, 

The scream could be anything 
a lynching, a plot against decarteliza- 
tion of German industry, an expose of 
allegedly rotten chickens sold to New 
York housewives, a denunciation of a 
Life Magazine editorial or a rebuttal 
of a particularly vicious piece by 
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John O'Donnell. And if there were 
no scream, then, like Voltaire’s God, 
it had to be invented. 

By “invented” I don’t mean that the 
story was fabricated. The emphasis, 
the handling, the lead, the headline, 
the writing was “hotted up” so that 
the flavor of crusading journalism, the 
relish of something sizzling right off 
the griddle could be presented on page 
one in big black type, and the story 
set in 12 point, two-and-a-half column 
width with 24 point sub-heads, as 
something which only PM would dare 
print. 

Superficially, the scream idea was a 
good one, even if it was not original 
having been brought to some degree of 
perfection by Emile Gavreau and the 
defunct New York Evening Graphic. 
It could work if you had something 
to say, if you had the competent news- 
papermen with a flair for melodrama, 
an ability to write, newspapermen with 
a nose for news and, above all, con- 
tacts, people to call up and people to 
call you up Without this kind of 
staff, the screaming idea could only 
be a washout, a phony. 

But even with the perfect staff, the 
scream idea is self-defeating. No one 
can dig up a perfect exposé or the idea 








for one every day. If the first scream 
is deafening, the next one has to be 
more deafening. At first, a little dope 
goes a long way; pretty soon it takes 
a lot of dope to stimulate the same 
sense of excitement. PM’s readers 
varied daily so that it was difficult to 
predict the next day’s press run al- 
though on other papers circulation 
managers know within a few thousand 
or hundred the next day’s print order. 

Finally, you reach a_ stage of 
“screaming” where the sound range 
is beyond the human ear, so to speak, 
and nobody can hear it. If there is 
one thing that PM’s decline proves 
it is that the “scream” idea as part of 
daily journalism is no way to build up 
a durable circulation. 


* * » 


D vrinc the war years, particularly 
during 1944 and 1945, PM was rela- 
tively successful. New York City was 
a Roosevelt town. The war went well. 
PM.operated in the black and was 
even able to pay its employees a 
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“PM Is an eight-cent newspeper... three cents for the Times and 
eo nickel for PM” 


bonus. Its Washington bureau, under 
the brilliant direction of James A. 
Wechsler (now with the New York 
Post Washington bureau), supplied 
the “screams” and enabled PM to have 
an influence, especially in Washington, 
far above its small circulation. 

But when the Washington bureau 
was sacked in 1946 by Ralph Inger- 
soll, the decline of PM was inevitable 
because it had nothing to sell. Maybe 
as PM said in its promotion adyer- 
tising, “There’s a liberal trend in 
modern thinking” but newspaper 
buyers kept right on buying the non- 
liberal dailes. PM’s biggest asset, which 
the executives recognized but for 
some recondite psychoanalytic motives 
had to destroy, was its Washington 
bureau—reporters like Nate Robert- 
son, Ken Crawford, Libby Donahue, 
Wilbur Baldinger. When they went, 
PM’s best piece of merchandise went 
with them. 

The Ingersoll influence was a sig- 
nificant aspect in PM’s eternal prob- 
lem. For one thing, Ingersoll himself, 
coming from a weekly news-magazine, 
had no particular regard for timeliness 
in news. If you didn’t get a story 
in the day it happened, well, it didn’t 
matter too much because a day or 
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two later you could always get either 
a signed piece by an expert on the 
now dated story or else you could 
supply, by an office re-write, some 
perspective article for readers who 
weren’t interested in fresh news but 
wanted deeper insight, 

In addition, Ingersoll himself, and 
perhaps with justice, had a detestation 
of the professional newspapermen. [p. 
gersoll wanted to get away from the 
conventional, the routine, the “file ang 
forget” kind of news which he felt 
the journeyman reporter could only 
supply. Of course, there were the pro- 
fessional journalists on PM’s staff but 
they were compromise appointees, 
After all, you did have to get a paper 
out every day and “geniuses” without 
technical knowledge couldn’t do it. 

This kind of compromising between 
geniuses and craftsmen, this inability 
to merge both kinds of talents, kept 
the City Room in a continuing tur- 
moil, and debilitated judgment by sub- 
executives, - 

For example, one reporter sent out 
to do a special feature, after exhibiting 
notes, materials and photos, so im- 
pressed his City Editor and assistants 
that from a two-page spread it went 
to a four-page spread. The story it- 
self was praised by the City Editor 
and deskmen. 

The next day, Ingersoll, out of the 
office the day before, convened one of 
his innumerable conferences and 
criticized the writing and the play this 
feature had received. Whatever judg- 
ment or for that matter, sense of 
spontaneity the men responsible for 
this story had was crushed by this 
openly-declared criticism before the 
entire PM staff. 


i a + 


Tue weakness of PM was that its 
staff, by and large, didn’t know anv- 
body personally, intimately — didn't 
know the people who made news, 
Youth without experience, without 
newspaper background, without the 
magic little black telephone book of 
“contacts”; without the resourcefulness 
that comes with experience, is a hazard 
to any newspaper and more so to PM 
which was staffed by young people 
who wanted to work on PM more than 
anything else in life. 

This is not a sneer against youth 
as such. I mean that with a young, 
energetic, excited staff, special hand- 
ling was called for, the kind that Bill 
McCleery, PM’s erstwhile Sunday edi- 
tor, supplied and thereby was able to 
fashion a pleasant-reading Sunday 
section. 

This continuing rat-race resulted in 
continuing changes, demotions, shake- 
ups. PM in eight years has had about 
10 City Editors, something like half a 
dozen State legislative correspondents. 
A small newspaper simply can’t afford 
this kind of behavior. It meant that 
the cream of PM’s staff, men like 
McCleery, Wesley Price, Elmer Roess- 
ner, Harold Lavine and a host of others 
stood it so long and then blew to 
better, more profitable, more satisfy- 
ing, less nerve-wracking jobs. 

It was not that there were no ex- 
cellent applicants for PM. There were. 
I recall one brilliant young news- 
paperman from a rival daily who was 
ready, eager to come over to PM. 
Such talents as his were sorely needed. 
His gecord was tops. But the oppor- 
tunity was passed up because of in- 
explicable reasons on the part of PM’s 
executives. This young man is now 
City Editor of a metropolitan daily. 
Another applicant, with a great record 
as a Washington correspondent for a 
New York paper was similarly turned 
down and a few years later, I recall, 
PM’s foreign deskmen were busy re- 
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Liberalism vs. Newspaper Know-How 
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writing his fine dispatches from Ger- 
many, dispatches which were PM 
“naturals.” 

» ” * 


Tue question of PM’s pro-Stalinist 
line defies simple analysis because of 
the complex motives involved—op- 
portunism, fear of Communist boycott, 
pressure from Communist staffers, 
genuine concern with civil liberties, 
a naivete about the implications of 
“red-baiting,” ignorance of Communist 
tactics. Regardless of the motives, 
however, party-liners had an im- 
munity from punishment for offenses 
which ordinarily would have led to 
firings or at least to demotion. Let 
me cite two instances: 


One ranking PM editor went out to 
Detroit to cover an Auto Workers 
executive board meeting. The big is- 
sue was the fight Walter Reuther, 
then a UAW vice-president, planned 
te engage in against the Communists 
in the union. The editor filed a long. 
detailed story about the upcoming 
battle. That evening he phoned me 
for my reaction to the story particu- 
Jarly to a couple of paragraphs con- 
cerning Communist shenanigans. I had 
seen a proof of the story but not the 
original copy and I asked him, “What 
paragraphs?” He read me the para- 
graphs over the phone and I said ap- 
parently they had been cut out. I 
inquired of the. desk man, a Stalinist, 
handling the story where those para- 
graphs were and he said warily that 
they had been cut for reasons of 
space. The crucial sentences were re- 
stored, of course, but little happened 
to the deskman involved except the 
grinning comment from a PM execu- 
live about how you have to watch 
those guys all the time. 


Or another instance when a Stalinist 
wrote the obituary of the German 
Communist chieftain, Ernst Thaelman, 
end tossed in the historical lie that 
Thaelman had come to the German 
Social Democrats pleading for a united 
front against Hitler and that the Social 
Democrats had spurned this alliance. 
When the lie which appeared in print 
was pointed out to a responsible ex- 
ecutive, he laughed and said again 
ebout how you have to watch those 
guys all the time. This Stalinist, in- 
cidentally, was hired with full know]- 
edge of his politics. 


The full measure of PM’s onetime 
success was the inability of the Com- 
munist Party to force its members and 
adherents to boycott PM. In 1941, PM, 
to its eternal credit, stated that the 
killing of Alter and Erlich, the Polish 
Socialists, by the Soviet Union was 
unjust. The Communists called for a 
boycott which was effective—for one 
day, a loss of 15,000 readers. But the 
next’ day they were back. 


A year ago, one of the editors of the 
Daily Worker was asked why this 
boycott couldn’t be maintained. He 
replied: 


“At that time, PM was running 
news which the Daily Worker didn’t 
have and our people wanted to read 
this news. It wasn’t party news but 
Stories we should have but didn’t. 
That’s why we couldn’t force a boy- 
cott. Why even I kept reading PM 
through the boycott. Once PM was a 
necessity to our people. Today (May 
1947), it’s not.” 


tod - . 


Tue editorial policies of PM have 
been analyzed at length in the pages of 
The New Leader over’ the years so 
that I do not propose to go into them. 
However, on certain issues there was 
® candor in PM that was refreshing 
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down Stalinism. 


fellow-travelers still on their staff. 


50 percent Stalinism. 
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among newspapers; it did face up to 
issues—like racial discrimination, for 
example, and the rights of free trade 
unionism and equitable taxation poli- 
cies—as few other papers did. I say 
this not to prove that PM was more 
liberal than any other paper, but that 
in the newspaper jungle of our time, 
among the poor-farms of American 
journalism, PM did desirable things, 
though too infrequently. Certainly, 
the fight its wartime editor John P. 


By and large, the Russians are 
concerned today with the shadow 
of war and long bread lines. Rus- 
sia should mind her peace’ and 
queues. 

a s * 

The Patriarch of Moscow de- 
clared recently that Stalin was 
God’s chosen. Perhaps Karl: Marx 
was right in calling religion an 
opiate, if people really fall for 
that dope. 

* o * 

Alexandra Danilova, famous 
Russian ballerina, thinks the Krem- 
lin may next begin a purge of 
ballet dancers. They will either 
toe the mark or be booted out. 

a od 

Molotov sent official expressions 
of sympathy to Czechoslovakia on 
Jan Masaryk’s death. The leopard 
cannot change his spots but the 
bear can shed crocodile tears. 

* a a 

The report that the big powers 
have agreed on a compromise on 
a plan for Palestine disturbs Jew- 
ish leaders. They don’t want the 
Promised Land to become the 
Compromised Land. 

* + ” 

The Finnish Diet tried to elim- 
inate the military clauses from the 
proposed Russian “friendship” pact. 
There is such a thing as carrying 
friendship too far. 
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SIMU 


If under the new ownership of Bartley Crum, Joseph Barnes and Marshall 
Field, PM does not abandon this confused liberalism, and if it does not pursue 
a policy of greater objectivity in reporting news competently, fairly, it cannot 
succeed. If it continues to be a half-hearted, part-time apologist for Soviet 
atrocities, its deficit will continue to be over half a million annually. In view 
of the past political orientation of Messers. Barnes and Crum, it is probably 
futile to suggest to them that they begin by getting rid of the Communists and 
(If they want a list, we will be glad to 
accommodate.) Our skepticism is increased by rumors that wealthy Communists 
are operating behind the new /’M set-up. When we read Communist propaganda, 
we prefer it straight: we don't like a weak hichball of pseudo-liberalism and 
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@ Arnold Beichman worked on PM from November, 1941, to January. 1946, 
during which time he covered labor and consumer news and politics, and was 
its Albany correspondent; finally he was its City Editor. Two of his notable 
beats were the expose of anti-Semitic outrages in Boston and his publication 
of the Roosevelt letter to Willkie in the presidential campaign of 1944, Mr. 
Beichman is presently engaged in trade union public relations. 

In addition to Mr. Beichman, Kenneth Crawford, Harold Levine, William 
McCleery, Wesley Price, Elmer Roessner and James Wechsler were among the 
brilliant newsmen whose services PM lost for either personal or political rea- 
sons or both. In this article, Mr. Beichman deals mainly with one aspect of 
the story of a promising beginning and a dismal ending, or rather passing into 
new ownership and management—the question of competence. He refers only 
in passing to another important phase of PM’s failure: its parroting, over most 
of its history, of the Communist line even in newsstories. This contributed, 
as Beichman comments, to its incompetence as a vendor of news. A good news- 
paper will not seek to give such a biased, partisan slant to news. 

Thus PM alienated numerous potential readers and supporters. PM was 
frequently scolded by the Daily Worker—just as Henry Wallace is rebuked now 
when he says something at a tangent to the CP line. Communist criticism of 
PM increased when, after Browder’s ouster from the CP, the paper continued 
a policy akin to Browders. When PM occasionally printed some of the facts 
about the conquest of Eastern Europe, the Daily Worker screamed. PM’‘s reluc- 
tance to endorse Wallace, whose “liberalism” is similar to that of PM editors, 
brought imprecations from the Stalinists. 
up-to-date to spread a phony muddle-headed liberalism tinged with watered- 





Nevertheless, PM has continued 


Lewis, conducted against the discrim- 
inatory resort advertising in New York 
newspapers was a_ healthy thing. 
Whether it was correct tactically is 
another matter but it was a campaign 
which was motivated by a certain 
amount of native American idealism. 

There was another feature which 
made PM difficult to sell. That was its 
lack of feeling for New York City and 
its people. This kind of talk, I con- 
cede, may be metaphysical and diffi- 


e 
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The American Union of Tele- 
phone Workers assails Wallace as 
a false liberal and an appeaser of 
Russia. The line they have on 
him is obviously not the party line. 


* * * 


Americans in Germany are try- 
ing to impress the Russians that 
abducting German subjects in our 
zone is a very serious offense. The 
Soviet must learn that the “kid” 
in kidnapping does not justify 
passing it off as child’s play. 


+ * * 


There may be more truth than 
poetry in labeling the Greek towns 
near the Albanian border, which 
today are a no-man’s land, as ham- 
lets. They are faced with the prob- 
lem of “to be or not to be.” 

” 2 a 


The ousting of three world- 
prominent Soviet composers from 
their posts is giving Russian art a 
black eye. In more ways than one, 
“Black Eyes” is regarded as a typ- 
ical Communist contribution to 
music. 


* * * 


How Communists employ words 
to disguise the truth is apparent in 
the fusion of the Polish Socialists 
with the Communists. They call 
the tight noose around the workers’ 
neck a close tie. 


UANUUSNODAAOOANOOAADUEAUEATRTOOLUSEUSVOANAGED GAHANNA USANA Morris Chapman VUNUUOAUUOALHEDAAAOD ASN 


should prove successful. The troops 
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cult to grasp and all I can say is that 
it’s something we, native New Yorkers 
on PM, were always contending with. 
New York news was frequently rele- 
gated to third or fourth-place as far 
as space and headline display was 
concerned, largely because PM’s top- 
side had no “feel” for City news un- 
less it had some socio-economic as- 
pect. I am not talking only about 
municipal affairs but the plain, straight 
news about a city like New York that 
has no obvious eternal-verity signi- 
ficance. The just good reading kind 
of story about New York like one of 
PM’s onetime gems, Hyman Goldberg, 
used to supply. 


« * . 


] HAVE dealt at length with aspecis 
of PM’s history which have not been 
touched by its critics and they may 
well be technical and better discussed 
in a learned journal. But to us who 
are concerned with the content, the 
trend of American newspapers, these 
are problems which must be solved. 
The new publishers of PM must solve 
them if they are to avoid continuing 
losses. 

But let this be said—regardless of 
anything else, regardless of editorial 
page, shopping page, movie-guide, 
radio time-table—to American news- 
paper readers there is no substitute for 
news and there is no substitute for 
technical competence. Whether an edi- 
torial page is pro-Zionist, anti-Semitic, 
pro-Wallace, anti-Wallace, pro-Roose- 
velt, anti-Roosevelt, pro-Russian, anti- 
Russian—there is simply no substitute 
for news. People, most people, the bulk 
of readers, want a newspaper first and 
in New York City, for good or ill, there 
are technically competent newspapers 
that furnish it for two cents and up. 

PM’s executives recognized _ that, 
which is why they grinned ruefully at 
the crack that “PM is an eight-cent 
newspaper—three cents for the Times 
and a nickel for PM.” 

Too bad, PM’s executives didn’t rec- 
ognize that years ago when there was 
still time, when it could have worked. 


In Carmel, California, the Rus- 
sian Inn changed its name to Ocean 
Inn for business reasons. The West 
is discovering that you can’t do 
business with Russia. 


» * » 


As an incentive to higher pro- 
duction, the US is shipping cig- 
arettes to Italy. Where there are 
smokes, there must be industrial 
fires. 


* > > 


The handful of men charged with 
maintaining the machinery for the 
draft assert they are ready for any 
emergency. A skeleton staff is the 
best assurance that we have at 
least a ghost of a chance, 


* * + 


A House Committee heard testi- 
mony that the US had sold to Rus- 
sia within the past six months air- 
plane engines suitable for bombers 
and transports. Our right hand 
does not seem to know what the 
left is undoing. 


* * ® 

The plan of the Chinese Nation- 
alist Government to give land to 
its soldiers to raise their morale 


will now have some grounds for 
fighting more enthusiastically. 
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EXISTENTIALISM: 


Reviewed by John Franklin Bardin 
DREADFUL FREEDOM. A Critique of Existentalism. By Marjorie Grene. 


$2.75. 


T is exemplary of the immaturity of the American writer that he can be pro- 
| foundly influenced by an idea he does not understand. So, recently, we have 
had the vogue of existentialism among those writers in our country who are 


probably most devoted to serious values. 


“Existentialism” is a word that has 


been on many lips and a philosophy that some writers have espoused, even though 
the major works of the apostles of this view of life—Heidegger’s Sein und Zeit and 


Sartre’s L’Etre et Le Neant—have not 
been translated into English or made 
gomerally available in their original 
editions in this country, and Soren 
Kierkegaard’s works are less read 
than commented upon. Several slim 
essays of Sartre’s —including L’E.wi- 
stentialisme est-il un humanisme? 
which was published here by the Philo- 
sophical Library under the pretentious 
title of Existentialism and a few 
more or less enlightening interpreta- 
tions by A. J. Ayers, Guido de Rug- 
giero, Hannah Arendt and William 

Zarrett are the only expositions we 
have had. Certainly the literary suc- 
cess of this philosophy cannot be ex- 
plained by the sensational but hardly 
seminal plays of Sartre’s that have 
been performed here, and his two 
novels are on a level with those of 
the mediocre American naturalists 
How can we resolve this paradox” 

I think existentialism is popular in 
this country because, even if it may 
be perceived only in part and at 
second-hand, this philosophy states 
the central dilemma of our times: how 
can man be both free and secure? 
Existentialism offers no answer, but 
in our present distress there is solace 
even in cogent explica.ion. Sartre and 
his school plump heroically for free- 
doom at whatever cost. insisting, in- 
deed, that the individual is doomed to 
be free; his rigorous defense of free 
will is something that the American 
writer, surrounded by the restraints 
of Puritanism, can applaud 


Mrs. Grene, in her’ informative 
critique of existentialism, also make 
the point that “one does not find 
in Sartre and his school undeni- 
able indications that it is some 
sort of new morality, not just a 
phenomenological description of man's 
situation . ,. . that they are trying to 
develop.” This fits in well with the 
conditioning of the average American 
intellectual who, emancipated from 
the Judaeo-Christian restrictions of his 
family group, yearns for a new, ac- 
ceptable set of moral standards, espe- 
cially since “freedom itself, for Sartre 
ind Heidegger at any rate, appears as 
the source of ultimate value,” and this 
conforms with the general American 
Values” that 
“are generated by our free decisions,’ 
that “start up... 


fore our acts,” 


urge for lawlessness 


. like partridges be- 
are particularly appeal- 
ing to those of us who have forsaken 
vicious and hypocritical conventions 
only to vacillate between conflicting 
value systems without darine to com- 
mit ourselves 


* * 


THE THREE, BASIC existentialist 
philosophies see man free and alone 
in the world struggling to attain the 
security that will come from achiev- 
ing an impossible task. For Soren 
Kierkegaard, the task was to confront 
and know God; but God was unknow- 


10 





able, and even this fact was communi- 
cated to the individual indirectly. For 
Martin Heidegger the task is to com- 
plete the self, to look forward to this 
completion, the creation of the indi- 
vidual’s own essence from mere ex- 
istence (Dasein); but the inevitable 
end towards which this freedom pro- 
jects itself is his own death, and from 
the awareness of the coming of death 
arises the feeling of dread—“yet it is 
only out of this resolve limited by 
death, in realization that existence is 
being to death, that the individual can 
transcend mere existence and lead a 
true existence.” For Sartre there is 
also the task to make oneself, to pro- 
ject oneself forward into the future 
through a series of moment-by-mo- 
ment, free, irrevocable decisions; but 
for him death is inconsequential, and 
it is the free resolve itself that im- 
parts dread, since jit carries with it 
the realization that inexplicably the 
individual and no one else must create 
his own values and his own life. 

As Mrs. Grene points out, the paral- 
lels between Heidegger’s Existenz and 
Sartre’s Existentialism are many and 
exact. They both see man as con- 
demned to be free, as having to make 
himself something more than he al- 
ready is, and they both relate the 
deep dread that 
awareness of that destiny.” They diffe: 
as to whether this feeling of angst is 
dread of death or dread of liberty; 
as Sartre sees it, man would rather 
not be free. This desire to be free, 
to transcend the fleeting moment and 


“accompanies the 


mold one’s life permanently, is for 
Sartre the ultimate value. It is a 
value independent of all others, that 
needs no good and evil to check itself 
by Even a man’s tastes in_ food, 
liquor, women “reveal the fundamental 
project of a person.” An existentialist, 
literally, cannot escape himself—but 
then, can any of us? 

Mrs. Grene finds an essential flaw of 
the existential philosophies of Hei- 
degger and Sartre in their neglect of 
an ethic of inter-personal relation- 
ships. Since they will admit of no true 
communication between _ individuals, 
an existentialist seemingly can behave 
only in terms of himself self-ishly. 
Sartre does attempt to deal with the 
problem, according to the author, and 
he makes some alarming insights. He 
sees the essence of man’s relationship 
to man as conflict and believes that 
each individual as subject must try 
to make an object of his fellow. Some- 
times this takes the form of desire or 
sadism; sometimes, inverted, it takes 
the forms of love or masochism. 

Yet both Sartre and Heidegger have 
had definite social and political com- 
mitments in their lives. Both have 
taught; Sartre has written novels and 
plays; Heidegger supported the Nazis 
while Sartre was a member of the 
Resistance. Practically then, whether 


for good or bad from our point of 
view, both men have acted socially 
and they must have communicated 
with their colleagues in some way. 
Why are their philosophies so sparse 
in respect to the role of man in the 


world? 
. * * 


ACTUALLY, AS AMERICAN writers 
know, Sartre has a separate theory for 
the function of man in society—that 
of “engagement.” The good man must 
be engaged in his times in terms of 
his own free acts. But, Mrs. Grene 
asks, how can a man act freely and 
ethically in concert with other people 
if the basis of inter-personal relation- 
ships is conflict? The only answer she 
can find in Sartre is the hypothesis 
of the nous-objet which arises when 
two individuals “engaged in the in- 
evitable conflict with each other, find 
themselves jointly the object of an 
onlooker. In this case, the third per- 
son objectifies them both, and in their 
mutual danger they find indirectly, but 
only indirectly, a kind of union.” 
Since Sartre’s political action was a 
response to Germany’s conquest of 
France, this theory has psychological 
interest as an insight into the French 
personality—but I agree with Mrs. 
Grene that it hardly does for a uni- 
versal morality. 

In her search for a more satisfactory 
existential ethic, Mrs. Grene also 
briefly considers the “metaphysical 
diaries” of Gabriel Marcel and the 
massive systematizations of Karl Jasp- 
ers. Both of them are by way of being 
existentialists with a theory of com- 
munication, But Marcel, an incon- 
sistent Thomist, she finds using the 
concepts of existenz to cause a return 
to Christianity for the mass of man- 
kind, while Jaspers is using the same 
methodology to refine and develop 
Protestantism. However, she believes 
it is accidental that two atheistic types 
of existentialism have no theory of 
direct, inter-personal communication, 
while two Christian existentialisms do 

~—Kierkegaard, she says, was also a 












Christian and he felt that even com. 
munication with God was indirect. Sha 
is forced to return to Sartre and say 
that “existentialism is a courageous 
and an honest attempt at a new moral. 
ity. It may yet be one.” 

Dreadful Freedom is a_ valuable 
book. I only wish it were twice a3 
long since for the sake of compression 
Mrs. Grene condensed too greatly ome 
of her argument. Curiously enough, it 
is Heidegger who is least clear—the 
sections on his philosophy are espe. 
cially disorganized. Also just enough 
mention is made of “bad faith,” exi. 
stential psycho-analysis and Sartre's 
analysis of sadism and masochism to 
be tantalizing. Then I do not-see why 
she does not discuss more fully tle 
differences between the states of being 
in Sartre‘s existentialism (L’en-soi and 
le pour-soi) and their relationship to 
“le neant” as A. J. Ayer did in his’ 
article on Sartre (although Ayer is, 
I believe, guilty of a conscious obfusca- 
tion to which Mrs. Greene would not 
stoop). 






” - * 


I SUGGEST THAT you read this 
book and that you read Sartre, too, 
He has mucn to say for our times, al- 
though—as his philosophy says it is 
man’s lot—his philosophy is tentative 
and incomplete. If you read Sartre and 
accept his argument, you will be refut- 
ing any other values you may hold. It 
is not possible to agree with Freud and 
Sartre, Marx and Sartre, Christ and 
Sartre. Many people seem to be doing 
it all the time, including serious writ+ 
ers. But then, since it is only in the 
last twenty-five years that Americat 
writers have become aware of ideas, 
and only the last ten years or so that 
ideas have begun to be reflected in 
their work. it is probably a little to 
soon to ask our authors to understand 
all the implications of the ideas they 
espouse. 


(John Franklin Bardin is a yous 
critic and author who has written #" 
eral books.) 





Good for What? 


Reviewed by NORMAN SOBOL 


THE DEFINITION OF GOOD. By A. 
C. Ewing. Macmillan. New York, 
1947. 212 pages. $3.00. 


Ix The Definition of Good the reader 
is treated to certain prima facie rights 
and duties. They are perceived by 
intuition and tested by rational co- 
herence. The intrinsically good is 
prima facie and a “fitting object of 
admiration.” Where intuitive ethical 
views differ “use may be made of 
inference to support one or another 
of the clashing views, especially by 
showing that it fits well into a co- 
herent ethical system.” 


This summary should be enough to 
forewarn readers who are not stu- 
dents of technical philosophy. For 
most of us live in a post-Darwinian, 
post-Hitlerian world. And this latter- 
day closet philosophy has an ironie 
irrelevance. No wonder that F. C, S. 


Schiller, another English don, * onc 
complained that traditional logic pet 
sisted in the university curriculum 
as a “literary” subject. Rationalist 
ethics at present seems a word-gaillé 
based on an obsolete faculty psy* 
chology; only as a game can distinc 
tions be drawn between attitude 
which are absolutely right or wrens 
and acts which are not. 

There is sufficient absurdity in tt 
world without making it a guide am 
principle. But the human organism § 
the measure of ethics. Ethics must ¥ 
based on a scientific biology and psy" 
chology or be sent along to Mess 
Hutchins and Van Doren for prival 
study. Erich Fromm’s Man for Hit 
self is an example of a more fruitfil 
approach to ethics. 

What is the value of Ewing's defn 
tion, we wonder. What is the defi 
tion of good good for? 

(Norman Sobel is the author of 
forthcoming “What Do You Beli 
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PATERSON (Book Two). 
Directions. $3.00. 


By William Carlos Williams. New York: 


Reviewed by NEIL WEISS 


New 


served notice to a few poets that a Jong poem was being attempted again in 


Presrved not in the summer of 1946, Book 1 of William Carlos Willians’ Paterson 


America, a work that, judging from its first book, appeared to be a masterpiece. 
Jt was compared to The Wasteland and The Bridge, more successful in maturity and 
technique than the latter, and more controlled than the former, with a prosody that, 


unlike Eliot’s work, was almost per- 
fectly wrought to handle the frag- 
ments of modern experience. 


And there is a compression and a 
squeezing here that drops all dross 
and emerges fiercely with fragments. 
The fragments assume dignity as they 
evoke the larger themes with which 
they weave and form a solid block that 
smashes. The long apprenticeship of 
William Carlos Wiliams to the esthetic 


of imagism has borne magnificient 
fruit. 
The poem opens — “Rigor of beauty 


js the quest.” But no mere gauding of 
exteriors — what we know as beauty 
—this is an attempt to find “beauty 
that is locked in the mind past all 
remonstrance.” And this is Williams 
difficult task and the reason why we 
must read his poem many times or 
most likely, not at all. For him the 
world must be made and somehow 
reported fresh before we know it is 
fresh. The intellect and language, the 
dead crust, must be burrowed undei 
the search is not for original sin, but 
for the original, immediate, natural 
fact— enough for any poet to break 
his head on—a way of seeing lost 
like innocence: “No ideas but in 
things. . .” Williams hands us the key 
He will be: Sniffing the trees. / just 
another dog / among a lot of dogs 
What / else is there? And to do? 


Think of a dog, at rest. The heaving 
sides and the flopping tongue. What 
does he see? We watch the dog and 
watch with him. Sensation strikes the 
simple beast. A delicious prickling 
Janguor, a thrill on the spine, scalp 
and tongue. The poet sees what the 
dog sees, darting, for a moment, from 
the choking accretions of educated 
sight, and then it is exactly his van- 
tage as human being that produces 
the thrill. 


Which is to say, though it be poorly 

said, there is a first wife 

and a first beauty, complex, ovate— 

the woody sepals standing back wide 

the stress to hold it there, innate 

a flower within a flower 
history 

(within the mind) crouching 

among the ferny rocks, laughs at 
the names 

by which they think to trap iu. 
Escapes! 

Never by running but by lying still— 


whose 


So much for where the poet is going 
end how he intends to get there. Wil- 
liams is a poet of the immediate, 
caught immediately, which is absurd 
and therefore fit task for a poet, but 
how does the immediate treat of the 
larger themes? This is the remarkable 
achievement of Williams’ technique 
which deals new cards fast, simply, 
to make the world visual, new; which 
flashes such simple lines as (Sows 
Grapes — 1921): Leaves are grey- 
green / The glass broken, bright green. 
In Paterson, Williams takes his special] 
equipment for observing the world 
and uses it, fuses it, with his large: 
themes—and it works.—How, or why, 
l am not prepared to say. The the- 
Matic structure is large, simple. The 
first book is called The Delineaments 
of the Giants. They are Paterson, the 
Man-City, the Mountain above Pater- 
son and female to it, and the River 
which flows from the Mountain, the 
River of speech, of language, of the 
Nameless contact beneath language t 
which the poet must make his way. 
And the river flows into a lake, from 


OY § 199. , 





which the people have scraped away 
every last fish and electric eel—And 
for a while a man named Sam Patch 
was a sensational ‘umper from the 
falls into the water. ... But one day 
“instead of descending with a plummet- 
jike fall, his body wavered in the 
air—Speech had failed him. He was 
confused.” 


And there is a sharp cry repeated 
many times in the first book: Divorce! 
Divorce from the language that once 
was green, but now resides in the 
University, “a green bud fallen upon 
the pavement, its sweet breath sup- 
pressed. ...” Divorce of man from 
woman, the City from the Mountain, 
the stream between them dammed for 
the world, but the poet will make 
it. flow. 


We sit and talk. 
] wish to be with you abed, we two 
us if the bed were the bed of a stream 
—I have much to say to you. 


We sit and talk, 
quietly with long lapses of silence 
and I am aware of the stream 
that has no language, coursing 
beneath the quiet heaven of 
your eyes, 


The poet has not the “mocking stone 
bowels” of Pilate, but is a “hungry 
Lazarus,” pounding his fists on the 
walls of the tomb, shouting: “more 
warmth, more warmth!” 


* we 


BOOK. TWO of Paterson, Sunday in 
ihe Park—there are two more books in 
preparation — introduces the “modern 
replicas” after Book One has out- 
lined “the elemental character of the 
place.” Faitoute (the maker, the poet) 
wanders about the park “upon the 
rock / female of the city.” Part One 
of Book Two announces: 


Outside 
outside myself 
there is a world 
and the poet sets out to explore the 
world. But he is no naturalist with 
glass and net. He walks... 


The file-sharp grass 

When from before his feet, 
tripping, 

picking a way, there starts 

a flight of empurpled wings! 


half- 


And then the miracle of the poet’s 
penetration: 


AND a grasshopper of rec basalt, boot 
long, 

tumbles from the core of his mind, 

a rubble-bank disintegrating beneath a 

tropic downpour. 


And the “burst of wings,” the quick 
“churring sound,” are “couriers to the 
ceremonial of love.” 


He is led forward by their an- 
nouncing wings. 


Interestingly enough, Part One of 
Book Two ends with a sign that for- 
bids poets to enter the park: NO DOGS 
ALLOWED AT LARGE IN THIS 
PARK. ... With the opening of Part 
Two, we have a recurrence of the 
Lazarus theme: 

Blocked. 

(Make a song of that: concretely.) 


And we receive the various answers 
to that dilemma, ranging from a dis- 
cussion of the atom bomb to the or- 


ganized and unorganized Church. A 
revivalist preaches a sermon on the 
evils of an acquisitive society, and 
while the “devout assistants” shout 
amens, the poet asks: Is this the 
only beauty here? / And is this the 
beauty— / torn to shreds by the / lurk- 
ing schismatists? 


Part Three is a hymn to that fructi- 
fying “nul” that defeats and destroys 
and clears the ground for the new. 
For: ... Spring shall come and flowers 
will bloom / and man must chatter to 
his doom. 


How far removed from the scare- 
heads and headlines this is, from the 
chatter in the offices and parlors, 
magazines, meetings and movies. The 
poet walks in the park and his smile 
is superior. The others are to the 
heels in the rubbish of their age, so 
too is he, therefore—despair, but he is 
calm too, in touch with older things, 
he doesn’t believe in the newspaper 
Doom, in fact, he is busy elsewhere. 


Listen! 

The pouring water! 
The dogs and trees 
conspire to invent 
a world—gone! 


Bow, wow! ... 

Variously the dogs barked, the trees 
stuck their fingers to their noses. No 
poet has come, no poet has come. 


So the third movement of this second 
book comes back to the Nourisher, to 
the Mountain, to the woman at whose 
feet the park lies—‘Her belly, her 
belly is like a white cloud,” and ends 
with this marvelous lyric that must 
be quoted in full: 


W.C. WILLIAMS: “The Hungry Lazarus” 


Ou this most voluptuous night of the 
year 


the term of the moon is yellow with 
no light 


the air’s soft, the night bird has 
only one note, the cherry tree in bloom 


makes a blurr on the woods. its 
perfume 

no more than half guessed moves in 
the mind. 


No insect is yet awake, leaves are few. 
In the arching trees there is no sleep. 


The blood is still and indifferent. the 
face 

does not ache nor sweat soil nor the 

mouth thirst. Now love might enjoy 
its play 

and nothing disturb the full octave of 
its run, 


I have said nothing of the full struc- 
ture of the poem, which deserves a 
much more extended treatment, nor 
have I written about the prose inser- 
tions which reinforce and echo the 
main themes—particularly, the letter, 
begun in Book One, which grows te 
such huge >droportions in Book Two— 
the letter, supposedly, of a woman- 
poet to “Dr. P.”—a poet whose pre- 
dicament as woman and poet is the 
archetype of the predicament of poet 
as poet. I have attempted only, and 
inadequately, to indicate, to give a 
few clues as to what the poem is about 
doing. It is that kind of a poem. The 
reader will need a few supports when 
he plunges in—water wings for Dr. 
Williams’ stream, 


(Neil Weiss is currently a reader for 
a motion picture studio.) 





That Curious Faith 


Reviewed by W. L. WHITE 


LOST ILLUSION. By Freda Utley. 


288 pages. $3.00. 


New York: The Fireside Press. 


piece of unfavorable evidence coming out of Russia, one can only admire 


W HEN the pro-Soviet faction of book reviewers really goes to work on some 


the varied collection of sledge-hammers, scalpels, dentist’s drills, power- 
saws, machetes, ice-picks and tomahawks with which they move in to operate, de- 
pending of course on the patient. If the writer has spent only a short time in the 
Soviet Union, he can then be smeared as a superficial observer completely ignorant 


of the Russian language and Russian 
background. If the writer has lived 
there for years, then it is a case of 
having been “too long” in the Soviet 
Union. 


If the writer is a Republican, that is 
easy. He viewed Russia with the biased 
eyes of a comfortable bourgeois. But 
suppose the writer has been a Commu- 
nist—this is still easier. Because there 
is nothing that these fellow-traveler 
reviewers dislike more than a “dis- 
illusioned Communist.” They are not 
Communists themselves, of course—ah, 
no! But they prefer Communists who 
still keep their illusions, and on this 
score Miss Utley is wide open to that 
standardized attack. 


However, for the normal American 
reader she has written a moving and 
important book. She comes of a middle 
class socialist family of English intel- 
lectuals and, as a young girl in college, 
moved left-ward through the Fabians 
of the Labor Party arriving eventually 
jin the Communist camp as the wife of 
a Soviet employee who presently was 
transferred to the Far East, where her 
British passport was useful to the 
Kremlin as it allowed her to carry 
secret documents with little fear of 
arrest and search. 


But the book’s most engrossing sec- 
tion deals with those six years which 
she spent in Moscow, which give us a 
detailed picture of life in the Soviet 
Union and all of the major and minor 
problems involved. Partly these are 





matters of subsistence—just how the 
Soviet subjects must scrounge for food 
and shelter. Partly they are an account 
of the compromises which the free 
Western mind must make if it adjusts. 
itself to the intellectual prison of 
Pravda. There is a fascinating account 
of the tension built up in days of the 
purges when uncounted numbers of 
unhappy intellectuals were herded off 
to the Siberian work camps for some 
unimportant remark, real or imagined. 


The book’s real story is the dis- 
integration of Miss Utley’s burning 
faith in the Soviet “experiment” under 
the steady impact of accumulating 
evidence that it was not a Workers’ 
State but an oriental despotism of the 
traditional type, but veiled with 
hammers and sickles. And at the end, 
all of these threads move to a dra- 
matic climax in the arrest and im- 
prisonment of Freda Utley’s Soviet 
husband, 


It is a deeply moving and important 
book full of valuable information and 
its most imporatnt audience should be 
those who, even in 1948, are still 
blinded by that curious faith which 
in the early 1920’s so understandably 
dazzled Freda Utley. 


(W. L. White is the author of “Report 
on the Russians”; “Journey for Marg- 


aret’; “They Were Expendable,” and 
“Lost Boundaries.”) 
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| Two Cheeks Turned | 


Reviewed by ALLAN DANE 


RUSSIA AND THE RUSSIANS 


By Edward Crankshaw. New York: 


Viking Press. 233 pages. Price $3.00. 


sincere individual could write as confused and contradictory a book as has 


M R. CRANKSHAW is unquestionably a sincere man. None but a thoroughly 


this Man with a Message and 
enigma is the geography of the countr 
system or perish. 


There are a good many things in th 


writes brilliantly and, at times, with 
considerable persuasion. But he would 
do better to stick to straight reporting 
He is as eloquent and convincing a 
the best of them when he describe 
the evacuation of the Volga-German 
during the war, the wretched condi- 
tions of prisoners and forced labor 

near Archangel, the victims of frost 
and starvation, the uncounted ca il 
ties at Leningrad, the defeatism o 
1941, and the ruthlessness of offi ial 


dom. It is when he starts generalizing 
and “explaining” that he gets lmeell 
into a web of nonsene and contradic- 
tions inextricably 

The author, who calls himeseli 1 
British Social Democrat, is a firm be 


liever in the double standard. For him 


self he wants freedom and demo ra 


but the Russians are different animal! 
“Any Russian is happiest wider 
autocracy,” he glibly affirm l 
Constitution is all right if you a 
Russian.” The Russians submit to 
the system not merely with acq 
escence but with ardor.” And he coe 
on to volunteer “I do not beli 


Russia will ever be a democra 


our sense of that term.” The reaso 


for this, and for anything else wh 
he has difficulty in explaining, \ 
Crankshaw finds in a geographic a 
terminism that puts F. J. Turner and 
Huntington to sham The Plain i 
yes! that unfathomable Russian Plat 
takes care of all the difficulties and 
contradictions which the author n 


strained to present; more than thal 
renders inevitable the Russians’ 0 n 
sible predilection for Tsarism and 
Stalinism. Sovietism is merely the tn 
carnation of a “national instinct.” 


But, Plain or no Plain, Mr. Crank 
shaw is honest enough to say wha 
on his mind—and in the process can- 
cels out a good deal of what he main- 
tains. “You cannot, after all, have ex- 
perienced three revolut ons and thet 
attendant agonies and still have no 
secret reservations about the progre 
of your countrymen, unless you are 
a knave, or a fool, or a genius or a 
Communist.” He argues with fervor 
that “this paradise does not make pro 


vision for the independent mind and 


spirit . none whatsoever, either by 
our Western standards or by any oth 
standards, including Russia) Forg 
ting his own thesis, the author solilo- 


quizes about the justification of | 
Soviet regime: “One day the Russian 
will ask precisely that question. It 
written all over that iniinite sky t 
vaults the infinite plain. And wher 
they do, things will begin to hum 


In the process, Edward Crankslaw 


is constrained to do all kinds of tight 
rope walking to “explain” and juscifs 
Stalin’s policies. The trials? Yes, that 
was the one time “Stalin lost his head 
and as a result a good many others 
did too — literally. The Generalissimo 
himself, he ventures, is merely a 
gently purring tiger”; he applies the 
same adjective, gentle, to Lavrenti 
Beria, head of the secret police. Rus 
sian democracy, he avers, means 
government for the people with the 
consent of the people’ —and goes on 
tell us about the millions that ar 
perishing in concentration camps. Th 
MVD rules “by mutual consent be 
tween the rulers and the ruled’”—ye 
must resort to terror to enforce the 
Kremlin's decision. But all this is all 


right for the Russians; those strange 


people “would rather sleep on par! 
benches and live in the open on a 
hunk of bread, fetching their water 


12 


a Masterkey. His masterkey to the Russian 
His message is that we must love the Soviet 


book that make sense; Mr. Crankshaw 


from the public fountains, thin see 
their superb and symbolic Metro de- 
nuded of one speck of its shine and 
glitter to give them more comfort tn 
their private lives!” 


Tunes don’t get any better when 
we turn to the international picture. 
After arguing against our blind war- 
time admiration of the Soviets, con- 
demning “our hero worship of Russia” 
as “silly,” and ridiculing the 1943 at- 
titude of dealing with a “nation of 
masked demigods,” Mr, Crankshaw 
promptly makes about-face and pro- 
claims that “the iron curtain was 
erected by the West.” For pages and 
pages he seeks to show that “the basi 
cleavage” between East and West is 
one of temperament rather than one 
of principle ... scarcely more than 
differences of emphasis”—only to pro- 
ceed in the following pages to a 
summary of these slight differences 
‘Russia would like to see the whole 
world achieve Communism; we should 
like to see the whole world achieve 
parliamentary democracy.” Not much 
of a difference, eh? On the one hand, 
Mr. Crankshaw declares with self- 


assurance, “Russia will behave badlv 
or she will behave well. How she be- 
haves will largely depend on us”: on 
the other hand, he tells us that the 
men in the Kremlin hold the “fixed 
idea that 


whether we want it or not, be an 


“there will inevitably, 
almighty clash between the new Com- 
munist order and capitalism run riot.” 
I know better,” he disarmingly con- 
cedes, “than to expect any restraint 
and objectivity from the Russian 
Marxists, whose possession by a dogma 
is complete.” 


And after all this, without as much 
as taking a breath, the author reduces 
the troubles of the world to one simple 
formula: “There are only two ways of 
achieving a modus vivendi with an- 
other country: conquest or love.” 
Crankshaw concludes that we have no 
desire of, and no interest in. con- 
quering Russia; ergo, we must love the 
Soviets. It’s as simple as all that. One 
need scarcely stop to give the author 
examples of cohabitation of nations in 
the past and present that must be 
characterized as neither love” not 

hatred.” 

Yet one can’t even be too sure of 
how convinced of his own theory is 
the author. For at the end he declares 
that if the West “really believes in 
its way of life, it has it. own supreme 
duty: to carry on regardless, refusing 
to be stampeded by Russian provoca- 
tion, drawing a line which the Rus- 
sians must not overstep”’—and this 
can best be done by supporting “the 
staunchest and strongest opponents 
of Moscow Communism, the Social 
Democrats.” 


At one point in this book, the author 
says: “I hope the reader is now feeling 
confused.” This reviewer fears the 
author is, too. He appears to be one 
of those unanchored brilliant leftist 
intellectuals, sometimes reminiscent of 
Max Lerner, who argue in favor of 
‘love,” yet organically cannot quite 
stomach the Soviet system. A con- 
sistent adherence to his own muddle- 
headed line would land him, and the 
rest of us, where it has landed all his 
continental prototypes—in the concen- 
tration camps, which he himself de- 
scribes with such abhorrence 





Bombs and Bows | 


Reviewed by TRAVERS CLEMENT 


MAN’S LAST CHOICE. By E. M. 
Friedwald. New York: Viking Press, 
1948. 128 pages. $2.00 


AN’S LAST CHOICE, according 
M to Eugene-Marie Friedwald. 

a French chemical engineer 
turned political scientist, is between 
one world or none, “between a certain 
measure of integration or a _ large 
measure of atomic disintegration.” He 
views national sovereignty, including 
the “super-sovereignty” of the Big 
Powers, as “ludicrously narrow” in our 
Age of Atomic Energy. 


“Science (he writes) has under- 
mined the foundations of nationalism 
at the very time when the creed of 
nationalism is at its strongest. Every 
scientific advance in conquest of time 
and space makes an ever-widening 
breach in the bulwarks of nationalism 
and emphasizes the need for political 
integration. For if, in the words of 
Dr. Harold Urey, there is to be a next 
war fought with atom bombs, the one 
after that will be fought with bows 
and arrows.” 


Trying to remain realistic in a world 
which he himself portrays as increas- 
ingly incredible—its politics still rooted 
in the Stone Age while science out- 
wildest imaginings — Mr. 
Friedwald is modest in his demands. 
He wants international control of 
atomic energy along the lines of the 
Baruch proposal. With that breach in 
the bulwarks of national sovereignty, 
he believes that step-by-step progress 
toward world government would be 


strips our 


possible. As he sums it up: “If the 
problem of international , contro} of 
atomic energy can be Satisfactory 
solved, there is hope that all other 
differences can be straightened out: j; 
it cannot be solved, there is little point 
in bothering about anything else.” 

Unlike many others who have writ- 
ten on this subject, Mr. Friedwalq 
doesn’t try to dodge or dismiss with 
a few high-sounding generalities the 
“Russian problem.” He places respon. 
sibility on the Russian regime for 
blocking the road toward political in. 
tegration with its opposition to any 
kind of an effective atomic controj 
Authority. Soviet Russia, he declares 
caustically after a review of Mr. 
Gromyko’s maneuvers in the UN, “is 
not opposed to a control Authority as 
long as there is no control!” He adyo- 
cates that the rest of the world, which 
is “likely to agree to some measure of 
world government in the form of 
atomic control,” go ahead and organize 
without Russia if necessary as perhaps 
“the only way of persuading her to 
agree to a form of world government 
by peaceful means.” 

There is nothing new in Mr. Fried- 
wald’s general thesis nor in his con- 
clusions, but he has succeeded in pro- 
ducing a readable and lively book— 
something of a post-Hiroshima primer 
designed to bring the reader up to 
date on recent scientific and techno- 
logical developments as they relate to 
politics and war. 


(Travers Clement is a former editor 
of Modern Review.) 





| Industry-Labor Guide 


Reviewed by JOHN DANIELS 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT COOPERA- 

TION. By E. J. Lever and Fraicis 
Harper & Brothers. 143 
pages. $2.50. 


Goodell. 


J P. C. bids fair to play a leading 
role in the unfolding drama of in- 
dustry. Its full name is Joint tuc- 
tion Committee. Its character, record 
and potentialities are presented with 
brevity, clarity, substance, practical'ty 
and comprehensiveness’ by these 
authors. Mr. Lever has been a unicn 
officer, and Mr. Goodell is a manage- 
ment consultant. So their compact 
book is itself a product of labor-man- 
agament cooperation. 

In a given industrial plant the J. P. C. 
is composed of labor and management 
representatives in equal numbers. !n 
unionized plants the labor men are 
selected by the union, and indeed 
union participation is essential for a 
strong committee. Sometimes a man- 
agement official serves as chairman, 
at least in starting, but election of 
officers by the committee itself is best. 

The objective is to enhance the 
plant’s production in quantity and 
quality, on the ground that bigger and 
better production will accrue to the 
benefit of ull concerned, in profits, 
wages and consumer-satisfaction. The 
committee deals with primary produc- 
tion problems, such as work-organiza- 
tion, efficiency, training, plant-main- 
tainence; and with such supplemental 
problems as safety, salvage, job-com- 
fort and fatigue. Naturally it gives in- 
tensive thought to developing its own 
inner mechanics and functioning. 

All essential detail regarding the 


formation, operation and subject mat- 
ter of these committees is provided 


in this book, with model forms and 
directions in an appendix. It’s a good 
job. 


J. P. C.’s are not entirely new, but 
are still in their infancy. Those already 
at work have promising results to 
show. That such committees will grow 
in number and contribute more and 
more to output is reasonably certain. 
But in recognizing their potentialities 
one should also recognize their limita- 
tions, Their scope is limited to produc- 
tion. It does not include questions 
such as reasonable profits, fair wages, 
industrial policies and practices. Even 
in major matters of production the 
committees lack final authority.. They 
can only recommend to management 


So far, so good. But at best the 
J. P. C.’s, this reviewer believes, are 
way-stations along the route to [ull 
organic partnership between manage- 
ment and labor, with labor sharing 
on equal terms in the whole enterprise. 
For such complete partnership thes? 
committees will help to pave the way 
by showing what labor participatiow 
in growing measure can accomplish 





SEARCHING PARTY —— 


| U.N. Finds Cheer in Western 
| Samoa. 
—Newspaper headline. 


| 

| T ney looked in Greece and Fin- 
| land, 

They probed in Palestine, 

| But north and south and inland 

| There wasn't any sign. 


The world relentlessly, 
At last they found it perching 


| Korea, Java ... searching 
| Afar out in the sea.... 
ul 


To those who it detected, 

Come drink a foaming beer: 
Great things can be expected 

Of those who, now, find cheer 


——$— Richard Armour 
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The quartet shown above is mainly responsible for the town’s new 

musical smash “Inside U.S.A.” At the piano are Jack Haly and 

Beatrice Lillie, Arthur Schwartz. Standing: Howard Dietz. The 

new musical hit opened what appears to be a long tenancy at the 
Century Theatre. 











|CUGAT AND ORCHESTRA 
IN 2nd WEEK AT CAPITOL 


Xavier Cugat and his orchestra 


“THE WOMAN IN WHITE” 
STRAND’S ATTRACTION 


“The Woman in White,” War- 


Y. Strand Theatre. 

Eleanor Parker, Alexis Smith, 
Sydney Greenstreet and. Gig 
Young have the starring roles in 


dance team, and 
and Aladdin, 


The Garcias, 
Norma, Monero 
Singing stars. 


—¢ 


“THE PLAY’S THE THING.” By 


is well attested in the freshness 
and continuing delight of 
Play’s the Thing,” 
the Booth Theatre 
message fade when the message 
is no longer 
zation of current events is likely 
to last little longer than the day’s 
newspaper. 
on the trail of his play “Geneva” 
as 
moved along. Being weighted with 
none 
“The Play’s the Thing” 
|its twenty-eight years lightly. 
| the 
Calhern, 
son, 
| Cossart, 
| charm and is, 
|continuously delightful. | 


| never 


} 
}comedy queen awaits het 
|who has composed the music for 


unbelievable; 
| tade. 


| befits the fair 
| palaces, 


ner Bros.’ film adaptation of the). : Angee acne 

mystery novel by Wilkie Collins, are now in their —  s 

Roatan am Guaamement at the I the Capitol Theatre. eaturec 
— i a “| with the Cugat aggregation are} 


|master magician, manipulates the 





TASTY TRIFLE 





Ferenc Molnar. Adapted from 
the Hungarian by P. G. Wode- 
house. Directed by Gilbert 
Miller, Presented by Mr. Mil- 
ler in association with James 
Russo and Michael Ellis. At 
the Booth Theatre. 


| 


The timelessness of trivialities 


“The 
in revival at 
Plays with a 


awaited. Dramati- 


Shaw sent changes 


it traveled and world-events 


of these serious concerns, 
has borne 
In 
deft hands of Louis 
abetted by Faye Emer- 
Arthur Margetson, Ernest 
and more, the play has | 


in its artificial way, 


very 


In castle whose owner we 
meet—represented by his 
intelligent butler and his nervous 
master of the revels—a musical 
lover, 


a 





her next hit. With its two authors, | 
he arrives early; and through the | 
wall they hear the fair Tlona most | 
intimately engaged with an actor | 


/supposedly long out of her life. 
The Play’s the Thing by which 
author Sandor glosses over her 


evening, and literally by a peach | 


of a device regains for her the] 
trust and love of the young 7 


| poser. 


The whole mechanism is gaily | 
the atmosphere po- 
ironic, dashingly rhodomon- 
The actor-lover is at once 
saved and punished. The lady, as 
ones of imaginary 
far better. Louis 
sort of paternal 


lite, 


fares 


Calhern, as a 


situation with a suave savoir 
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“CASBAH” | IN ITS 2nd WEEK | 
AT THE CRITERION 





‘4f “Enormously entertaining” 
Spencer Tracy - Katharine Hepburn - Van Johnson 
Angela Lansbury - Adolphe Menjou - Lewis Stone 

in Frank Capra's 


by 


“SPRING RHYTHM” 
by 
. Corps de Ballet, 


hestra direc 





the classic thriller. Comic Harvey Stone and song- | faire. 

The accompanying “in person” | Stvess Rose Murphy round out Further pleasant dallying comes | 
show presents radio’s famous | the stars-in-person show. at the start of Act I and the} 
disc jockeys — Bea Wain and Clark Gable and Lana Turner| finish of Act II, when the authors | 
Andre Baruch, Jack Eigen and in MGM’s “Homecoming,” fea-| within the play ponder how to} 
Paul Brenner. In addition, the; turing Anne Baxter, John Ho-! get started, and how to create | 
stage presentation offers Sarah|diak, Gladys Cooper and Rayja good curtain scene. Taking 
Vaughan, female vocalist; The} Collins, is the accompanying! themselves, their situation, as an | 
Page Cavanaugh Trio. recording | Screen attraction. example, _they weave the dis-| 
artists; The Ames Brothers, song : seein eee iesieaetearore 
Stylists, and Larry Green, hisJ pee | 
piano and his orchestra of ine wanon RADIO CITY MUSIC HAL CENTER 


Barnes, Herald Trib 


OF THE UNION” 
Howard Lindsay & Russel C: 
Goldwyn and Liberty Films 


ouse 
Mayer 
Produced by Russell 
art 
Rockettes 
Alexander Smallens 


Viaine and James Stew 


Bruno 
Glee Club 
ted by 
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IN WHITE 


on the Femows Nowe 


The Hartmans 
“ Hank Ladd 
ANGEL 
IN THE WINGS 


BEA WAIN axe ANDRE BARUCH - 





“Casbah,” Universal - Interna- } 
Uonal’s musical drama, is now in| “ann Tr 
Ms second week at Loew’s Cri- |} STAT E 
lerion Theatre. | Based on the Play 
The film stars Yvonne DeCarlo, | Presented by Metro 
Tor Martin, Peter Lorre and | ON STAGE: 
introduces the new Swedish ac- Markert, settings 
ess Marta Toren Morcom 
The Marson production, which | Symphony 0: 
features Katherine Dunham and | 
ne! lancers was lirected bv 
John Berry and produced by Nat 
Goldstone 
~ — nae - ' 
WILKIE COLLINS 
a , 
A FESTIVAL OF CLOWNING” "WOMAN 
Watts, Jr Post y Je A 3 ¥ ia JI 





ENRY BLANKE 
IN PERSON! woos FAMOUS DISC JOCKEYS ON STAGE 


AND THEIR STAR SELECTIONS FOR 1948 


featuring SARAH VAUGHAN - PAGE CAVANAUGH TRIO - THE AMES § RS | 
PLUS! LARRY GREEN AND HIS ORCH NOW AT THE N. Y. STRAND 


“ears ELEANOR ALEXIS 


PARKER SMITH | 
GREENSTREET YOUNG) 











JACK EIGEN - PAUL’ BRENNER 





CORONET W. 4387. Evs. 8:30 


Mat. Wed.,Sat. 2:30 


Vivien LEIGH 





THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fra- 
fernal organizations are re- 
quested when planning thea- 
fer parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager 
of the NEW LEADER THE- || 
ATRICAL DEPARTMENT. |! 





ON STAGE! * 




















Phone SPring 7-8260. New 


Leader Theatrical Depart- 
| ment, 7 East 15th St., N. Y. C. 

















Ralph RICHARDSON 


in Alexander Korda’s production 


ANNA KARENINA 


by LEO TOLSTOY 


Paul Draper - Larry Adler 


Weekday Prices CHILDREN under 12 years 
50¢ incl. Tax - DOORS OPEN 10:30 A.M. 7th Ave. & SOth St. 


IN PERSON! * 


X Y 






















AY 8, 1948 





Nadine Gar 























Rese were 


| Plays a a featured role in “Ang el in 1 the ne Wings” at the Cesena’ Theatre. 








l}eussion of a dramaturgic 
lem neatly into the char 
concerns. 

The exchange of politesse be- 


prob- : cast 
acters’ | with 


silent — 
and well 


moves — or 
well 


stays 
patterned 

timed integration. Never a piece 
|} to break bones over, in the drive 


| 
tween butler (Francis Compton) | of tense issues, “The Play’s the 
and author (Louis Calhern) are | Thing” will recurrently add a 
not the least amusing aspect of | romantic savouring to a fortu- 
the evening, although the entire | nate season. ds: te 











THE TEAM 
TWAT GENERATES 
STEAM! 


LANA TURNER 


ANNE BAXTER - JOHN HODIAK 
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RAY MILLAND 
CHARLES LAUGHTON 


. THE BIG CLOCK’ 


with Maureen O'Sullivan ¢ George Macready « Rita Johnson 
and Elsa Lanchester « Harold Vermilyea * Produced by 


Richard Maibaum « Directed by John Farrow+A Paramount Picture 


in Person 
And His World Famoue 


DUKE ELLINGTON cecnesran 


featuring JOHNNY HODGES « RAY NANCE « AL HIBBLER » KAY DAVIS 
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Armenia and USSR 


From PYRRHUS J. RUCHES 


account the important fact that, if there is today no independent Armenia, it is 


[’ his discussion of the recent Armenian fiasco, David J. Dallin failed to take into 


largely the fault of the one nation which stabbed Armenia in the back and held 


out a bloody hand to Kemalist Turkey over a prostrate Armenia.. 


the S.oviet Union. 


The Armenia created at the Treaty of Sevres, the so-called Wilson Armenia, did 


incorporate those territories and more. 
fault of all who were concerned in 
its creation. It is the fault of America 
who refused to assume responsibility 
for the state whose creation she had 
inspired; it was the fault of Brituin 
and France who courted Kemal in the 
disasterous game on Near Eastern Oil 
Politics, but nevertheless, the fault, 
or rather the crime, must rest prin- 
cipally with the Sov'ets. 


I wish to recall that the Soviet 
Union and Kemal staunchly supported 
each other in the early years of the 
Turkish Nationalist movement. Re- 
lations were informally assumed be- 
tween Kemal and the Bolsheviks as 
early as 1919. Many Young Turk sup- 
porters of Kemal had found a haven 
in Russia after the Armistice 

Between Kemal and Russia lay the 


newly-created Armenian Republic 


Its failure to remain independent is the 


After informal agreement was reached 
between Kemal and the Soviets, Ar- 
menia was subjected to a two front 
attack. The attack from Kemalist 
Turkey came in the form of a Na- 
tionalist army headed by Kiazim Kar- 
abekir Pasha. The attack frorn Soviet 
territory came from both the Red 
Army and a Turkish army trained 
and armed by the Soviets, headed by 
Young Turk and Kemalist officers and 
led by Halil Pasha. Under such an 
attack Armenia could never hope to 
survive. Thus, thanks to the Soviet 
Stab in the back, Armenia was dis- 
membered and annihilated in Autumn 
of 1920 by Kemal and that great friend 
of the Armenian people — Soviet Rus- 
sia. Is it possible the Armenian Na- 
tional Committee has forgotten? 
New York City. 
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Industrial Democracy 


From CONRAD J. KITSZ 


I DON’T KITOW where John Danic«ls 
has been all these years, but if he had 
read The Dynamics of Industrial De- 
mocracy, by Clint Golden and Harold 
Ruttenberg, of the Steel 


printed in 1912, he would have found 


Workers, 


that their “industrial democracy” is 
similar as to what Mr. Daniels is now 


proposing. 


Golden and Ruttenberg’s “industrial 
democracy” was a dud for the simple 
reason that theirs did not have any 
appeal either to management or the 
workers, as at most the workers 
through the application of their 
formula might expect a general in- 
crease of a few cents per hour. 

In contrast: real industrial democ- 
racy has been successfully at werk 
and is today, since 1933, in Lincola 
Electric of Cl .veland, Ohio, under the 


leadership of James Finney Lincoln, 


manufacturers of welding machines 
and its accessories, where in 50 years 
not one hour has been lost by labor 
strife. In the last 20 years no employee 
has been laid off for lack of wor! 

Under a profit-sharing system, in 
force since 1934, upon suggestion uf 
the workers themselves, average com. 
pensation since 1942 has been over 
$5,000 for production workers. In 1944 
it was $6,100. The profit-sharing bonus 
was vgied by the workers themselvis 
through the advisory board (a sort of 
collective bargaining unit, set up in 
1914 and composed of representatives 
of each of the 24 departments, elected 
bv the workers). 

There is no union at Lincoln Elec- 
tric. Here is a lesson and a warning 
to labor leaders, and a challenge ‘o 


monagement. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


























(Continued from Page Three) 


made himself the voice of the American 
longing for a more just economic order, 
but never has there been in the history 
of the United States a professed liberal 
who has had so much actual power in 
government, who has held such high 
office, and done so little with it. Mac- 
Donald points out that the AAA pro- 
gram of the 1930’s was a sell-out of the 
sharecroppers and the small tenant 
farmers. He points out that when 
Wallace was faced with a showdown 
between the conservatives in the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the 
liberals he fired the liberals. He points 
out that Wallace as Vice-President and 
President of the Senate made no special 
effort in behalf of anti-poll tax and anti- 
lynching legislation; that as Secretary 
of Commerce he appointed good solid 
conservatives to the highest posts in the 
Commerce Department; and that finally 
on September 12, 1946, while speaking 
at Madison Square Garden, when he 
was booed by the Communists and 
thereafter cut out almost all passages 
of his speech derogatory or critical of 
the Soviet Union, he said that he had 
done so“because I felt I had been booed 
enough.” This from the great white 
knight, the intrepid hero, and devotee 
of truth! 


Thus the Wallace party has a plat 
form of peace which really means 
appeasement, of prosperity which is 
little more than wishful thinking, and 
of the Henry Wallace who turned out 
to be only a mythical champion of the 
common man. Wallace and his sup- 
porters know that they cannot win in 
1948. They know that the Wallace 
candidacy will put a reactionary Repub- 
lican in office in 1948, but they are not 
sorry. There is a possibility that a Tait 
or Bricker will sabotage the Marshall 
Plan, and that is what American Com- 
munists want. There is the probability 
that a reactionary Republican would 
propose a Congressional program of 
legislation which would help precip- 
itate a depression, causing misery and 
unemployment and general disintegra- 
tion, and the Communists believe that 
this is just what is necessary to bring 
them to power. In other words, the 
present strategy of the Wallace party 
is in complete harmony with Commu- 





Wallace and Liberalism 


nist tactics for the last three decades. 
Just as the Communists of Germany 
fought the liberals and Social Demo- 
crats and actually aided the Nazis to 
gain power in the belief that after 
the reactionary movement had spent 
its force the Communists must come 
to power, so the Communists behind 
Wallace will not be unhappy to see 
a reactionary Republican elected in 
1948 in the belief that under him will 
come chaos, and after the chaos, Com- 
munist victory. 


* - . 


Tue Communists behind Wallace are 
aiming at 1952. They are counting on 
a major depression occurring in the 
United States before that time. Then 
they would have a powerful organiza- 
tion ready which had been through 
the fires of a presidential election, and 
which was believed to be _ liberal. 
Under the conditions which would be 
present in this country after a majoi 
depression it is certainly possible that 
the candidates of a left-wing party 
could be elected. 

The potentially great danger in the 
Wallace party is that it is functioning 
today as a camouflage for the Commu- 
nist Party, and it might conceivably 
become an instrument to bring the 
Communists to power in the United 
States in the future. The Communist 
Party because it is so closely tied to 
Soviet foreign policy, will never suc- 
ceed in the United States unless it 
is able to hide itself behind a liberal 
camouflage. A year ago the Communist 
Party was on the decline in the United 
States. It was losing members and 
influence in both politics and labor. 
Today it is again on the upgrade be- 
cause it has found in Wallace an effec- 
tive camouflage behind which to 


The recent tragedy in Czechoslovakia 
should be a lesson to all who think 
that Communist parties stand for de- 
mocracy, or who imagine that demo- 
crats can work safely with Commu- 
nists as Wallace does in his Progressive 
Citizens of America. The liberals in 
Czechoslovakia worked with the Com. 
munists in a united front. The Com- 
munists lulled them to sleep, and be- 


hind nice words dug themselves into 
the organizations of government and 
into the labor unions. They consoli- 
dated their strength in the police 
force, in the army. A year ago Premier 
Gottwald, the Communist leader of 
Czechoslovakia, said, “Dictatorship is 
not the only road to socialism, Czecho- 
slovakia alone is in a position to show 
the world how collectivist economy 
and individual liberty can be com- 
bined . . . We believe in democracy. 
We practice democracy. We do not 
for a moment propose to deviate from 
such a course. We shall fight anyone 
who may be seeking to subvert our 
democracy. There is not a word of 
truth in the assertion that the Com- 
munist Party of Czechoslovakia can- 
not operate with other parties, that 
sooner or later it must strive for 
dictatorship.” Today the leaders of 
the other partics are in jail or on their 
way to slave labor camps, The minority 
has enslaved the majority. There was 
not a word of truth in what Gottwald 
said, nor is there a word of truth in 
what any Communist says, for truth 
itself is regarded by Communisis as 
only a tool. Benes and Masaryk were 
the liberal camouflage behind which 
the Communists hid while they en- 
trenched themselves in Czechoslo- 
vakia and got ready to enslave the 
majority of the Czechs. 


Henry Wallace, I fear, has allowed 
himself to be cast in the role of Stalin’s 
American senes. He pictures himself 
as a kind of Gideon leading an army 
of the Lord’s righteous against the 
hosts of evil. He sees himself as a 
great hero of the masses who will 
lead the confused and timid hosts of 
the liberals to victory over the re- 
actionaries. But I see him not so much 
like Gideon as like Judas. Or betie: 
still, he is like a “judas-goat.” Anyone 
who has ever lived in the city of 
Chicago has heard of the judas-goat, 
the animal that leads the big but 
timid and confused cattle into the 
slaughter pen. I fear that Wallace 
may become, under the tutelage of the 
Communist Party, a kind of judas- 
goat for the confused and spiritually 
hungry masses of America. Therefore, 
I believe that liberals should not sup- 
port the Wallace party. It will take 
them not to liberalism, but to slavery 


and destruction of their civil liber. 
ties; its policy of appeasement will 
not lead to peace, but to war; its policy 
of strengthening the reactionaries now 
will not lead to prosperity but to 
regimentation. I personally would no 
more vote for Wallace in 1948 than I 
would have voted for Lindbergh in 
1940. Wallace is running with the 
wrong crowd! 

The alternative, it seems to me, lies 
in our creating a third party that is 
liberal, and 
democratic in its orientation. We must 
bring together the forces of the demo- 
evatic left, the Socialists and Social 
Democrats, the Americans for Demo- 


genuinely progressive, 


cratic Action, the unions, so that -we 
may have ready for the election of 
1952 a strong democratic federation. 
I believe that the future of democracy 
in this country, in Europe, and 
throughout the world, depends upon 
our ability to create such a democratic 
progressive party in the immediate 
future, 





JIMCROWISM ON THE PALISADES 

\ 
A CROSS the Hudson river, a 
nickel’s ferry ride from the teem- 
ing Harlem district, lies the Pal- 
isades Amusement Park. There 
New Yorkers can escape for a 
few hours from the heat and stench 
of summer streets. But some New 
Yorkers can’t. They are forbidden 
to use the park’s ample swimming | 
pool. Their skins are dark, 

Jimcrowism begins at the pool's 
edge. And blood has been spilled 
at the pool’s edge: For legitimate 
attempts by legitimate organiza- 
tions such as the Committee of 
Racial Equality to get Negroes ad- 
mitted have been thwarted on oc- 
casion by police brutality. 

What can New Leader readers 4° 
about it? They can protest by wire 
and letter to the park’s owner. 
Irving Rosenthal, 875 Fifth Ave. 
New York. They can demand an 
end to Jimcrowism across the Hud- 
son. 
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SDF NEWS 


NATIONAL 

philadelphia, Pa.: Abe Belsky, of the 
JLGWU, and August Claessens will 
yidress a meeting Sunday, May 16, at 
the Educational Center, 415 S. 19th St., 
m the national political situation and 
the position of the S.D.F. . . . Boston, 
Mass: August Claessens will address 
the national convention of the Work- 
men’s Circle on Monday morning, May 
1, at the Hotel Bradford. ... Los 
Angeles, Calif.: James Oneal, member 
o the National Executive Committee, 
seaks here June 1 over the radio and 
June 2 at a public meeting. ... Bayonne, 
N.J.: August Claessens will speak here 
Tuesday, May 11, at 846 Broadway, for 
the ILGWU. 


NEW YORK CITY 
Grand Bazaar of the S.D.F.. J.S.V. 
ud Women’s Committee in the Rand 
School Auditorium, 7 East 15th St.. 
New York, on Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday, May 7-8-9. Great bargains! 
Clothing, coats, dresses, hats, bags, toys. 
poks, frozen foods, and lots of other 
things. . .°. East Bronx Symposium on 
‘Communist Imperialism,” Saturday, 
May 15, 8:30 p. m., at 862 East Tre- 
mont Ave., Bronx. Speakers: Judge 
Samuel Orr, Rabbi Benj. Schultz, Na- 
thaniel M. Minkoff, August Claessens 
end Herman Woskow. . . . Algernon 
Lee speakes on Station WEVD every 
Saturday at 9:30 p. m... . Station 
WEVD: Every Sunday, at 9:15 p. m.., 
Louis P. and Mrs. Goldberg and guest 
speakers on municipal programs... . 
Upper West Side Branch: Social gath- 
ering, closing of the season's work, on 
Saturday, May 15, 8:30 p. m., at the 


home of Mrs. Anna S. Beck, 324 West 


103rd St., New York... . City Execu- 
tive Committee meets on Wednesday, 
May 12. ... Amalgamated Cooperative 
Branch: Closing of the season dinner, 
Saturday, May 22. 





NEW YORK MAY DAY 
CELEBRATION 


A HUGE audience filled Manhattan 
Center on May Day. Eloquent speeches 
were delivered by Nathaniel M. Min- 
koff, secretary-treasurer of the Dress- 
makers Joint Board, who was chairman 
of the celebration, Dr. Pincus Schwartz, 
of the Jewish Labor Bund; Will Stern, 
of the Workmen’s Circle Luigi, Anto- 
nini, vice-president of the ILGWU; 
Meyer Levenstein, city chairman of 
the S.D.F.; I, Levin-Schatzkes, national 
secretary of the Jewish Socialist Ver- 
band, and Norman Thomas of the 
Socialist Party. 

The speakers stressed the fact that 
May Day was founded by the AFL in 
1886 and later adopted by the Socialist 
International. May Day is celebrated 
by the democratic forces in many coun- 
tries in opposition to all dictatorships 
and reaction. The fact that Commu- 
nists and other anti-Socialist elements 
have appropriated May Day for their 
vicious ends makes it all the more 
necessary that May Day should be re-® 
stored to its founders. 

Pledges were made to aid Social 
Democrats and all progressive forces 
throughout the world in their struggle 
against Soviet imperialism and aggres- 
sion, and to carry on the battle against 
reaction in the United States and for 
the unification of our forces in support 
of the Social Democratic ideals. 





We Need Friends Who Have Friends 


you've often said: 
here, take my copy.” 


Ever lend your copy of The New Leader to a friend? We'll wager 
“You MUST read this article in The New Leader. . 
That's why we thought you'd like us to send a 









FREE copy to friends of yours whe haven't yet “discovered” how z 
stimulating The New Leader is. 2 
We'll be glad to send FREE SAMPLE COPIES to your friends if = 
you'll just list their names and addresses in the blanks below. in this = 
way we hope to increase our circulation among the most important 2 
people in the world—our friends’ friends. = 
Please send FREE COPIES of The New Leader to the following people. i 
You may [] may not [] mention that I recommended The New Leader. = 
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BRANCHES IN 
81 CITIES 





SAVE ON YOUR HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSURANCE 
WE HAVE THE SAME LOW RATE FOR 
ALL OF OUR MEMBERS 


$1.00 PER $1,000 INSURANCE PER YEAR 


A deposit of 90 cei: for every $100 worth of insurance is required. 
This deposit is returnable whenever a member withdraws. 
tULLY COOPERATIVE ~- 100% 


WORKMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, Inc. 
227 EAST 84th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: REgent 4-2432 
Ask for booklet N L.-62 








ONION 


NOW IN OUR 
76th YEAR 




















...In The New Leader 
..24 Years Ago 


The Marseilles Convention of the 
French Socialist Party passed a reso- 
lution reading: “The Congress of the 
Socialist Party appeals to the Govern- 
ment of Russia for the liberation of the 
Socialist - Revolutionaries condemned 
at the big political trial in Moscow 
of the death 
threat hanging over the head of Kho- 


meriky 


and for the abolition 
. former Social Democratic Min- 
ister of the Government of Indepen- 
dent Georgia. . .” 

Warren K. Billings (who was jailed 
with Tom Mooney) in ane article 
on “American Labor and Politics” 
called for labor education and organ- 
“the betterment of work- 
with 


common goal of civil and social im- 


ization for 
ing and living conditions,” “the 
provement.” 


with the devastation of an- 


-—— To Buy 


Books and Pamphlets Relating 
| to Political Economy and Socia! 
| Movements are always wanted. 


WE ALWAYS PAY 
| HIGHEST PRICES 


Leon Kramer 
19 West 8th Street 
New York 11, N. Y. 


Faced 











other postwar era, “Samuel Gompers 
has thrown himself and the whole in- 
fluence into the 
campaign to raise funds for the relief 
of the 
He said that it was the German trade 
union movement that had prevented 
the restoration of the Kaiser or a 
Hohenzollern in the last two years and 
that it had also prevented Germany 
from suffering ‘from the misery that 
might have been brought about by the 
extreme left’.” 


of his organization 


German Labor movement .. . 


HOW TO UNDERSTAND 


Socialism Today! 


‘A voice speaks in this book which is 


well worth atiention.’ 
NORMAN THOMAS 
. a challenging essay - an exel 


cise in logic and in cultural criticism.’ 
EDUARD C. LINDEMAN 


Professor, Columbia University 


SOCIALISM 


FROM WHERE WE ARE 
By HIRAM ELFENBEIN 
. Will attract non-socialist readers, 


who will come to scoff and stay te 
pray. . . A particularly apt part o! 
the volume is that dealing with the un 
conscious oY unwilling drift toward So- 
“cialism on the part of even the most 


declaratively capitalist countries.” 
ROADUS MITCHELL, 
Professor, Rutgers University 
$1.50 direct a from 
AMSON PRESS 
112 East 198i Street, New York 3, N. Y 
Send me “SOCIALISM FROM WHERE 
WE ARE" at $1.50 per copy. 


Enclosed $ 
Address 


Name 











SUTIN THIN Ta AeA tne t= 


EUGENE CONNER 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


WILLIAM BARRETT 
NICOLA CHIAROMONTE 
VIDA GINSBURG 
ELIZABETH HARDWICK 
SIDNEY HOOK 
DWIGHT MACDONALD 
MARY MCCARTHY 
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BAZAAR 


FRIDAY 
MAY 7 


SATURDAY 
MAY 8 


SUNDAY 
MAY 9 


MERRY-MAKING_ - 
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NEW YORK CITY—The following telegram has been sent to the police 
chief of Birmingham, Alabama, protesting the arrest of Senator Glen Taylor 
for violating local Jim Crow ordinances. 
America Groups, a committee of writers, 
formed to provide material aid to European inteilectuals and encourage 
re-examination of political questions through controversy and discussion.” 


CITY POLICE COMMISSIONER 


PLEASE ACCEPT OUR CONGRATULATIONS ON THE HELP 
YOU HAVE JUST GIVEN TO THE WALLACE THIRD PARTY 
MOVEMENT AND SOVIET FOREIGN POLICY. YOUR 
DISGRACEFUL ARREST OF SENATOR TAYLOR FORCES 
OPPONENTS OF WALLACE LIKE OURSELVES TO SUPPORT 
TAYLOR 100 PERCENT IN HIS CHALLENGE TO YOUR 
CITY’S BARBAROUS AND UNJUST RACIAL PRACTICES. 
ALTHOUGH WE KNOW WELL THAT HE IS EXPLOITING 
THIS ISSUE FOR POLITICAL AIMS WE FIND ABHORRENT. 
IF SENATOR TAYLOR BECOMES VICE-PRESIDENT 

(GOD FORBID) IT WILL BE LARGELY BECAUSE OF SUCH 
EPISODES AS HIS ARREST IN BIRMINGHAM ON THE 
CHARGE OF PASSING THROUGH A DOORWAY 
CONSECRATED TO PERSONS OF ANOTHER COLOR. 


UAHA PERO HP 


at Rand School Auditorium, 7 E. 15th St. 


GALA OPENING 
6:00 P. M. to Midnight 


1:00 P. M. to Midnight 


Auspices Women’s Committee S.C .F. 


1:00 P. M. to Midnight 


Auspices Trade Unions 


Coats, Suits, Dresses, Hate. Bridge Table Covers, Raincoats, Lingerie, Books etc 
AT BARGAIN PRICES 


THREE DAYS OF FESTIVITY 
A FIELD DAY FOR THE BUYER 
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The signers are members of Europe- 
artists, and intellectuals recently 
“the 
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PACLO MILANO 
WILLIAM PHILLIPS 
PHILIP RAHV 

ISAAC ROSENFELD 
DELMORE SCHWARTZ 
NICCOLO TUCCI 
BERTRAM D. WOLFE 
ALFRED KAZIN 
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REFRESHMENTS - COFFEE -: TEA - SANDWICHES = 
Sponsored by SOCIAL DEMOCRATIC FEDERATION, 7 East 15th Street, N.Y.C. : z 
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By William 


Berlin 


“ROM a citadel of Nazi totalitarianism, 
k ruined Berlin has become an important 
outpost of the West. With the Italian situ- 
ation reasonbly stabilized by the outcome of the 
recent election, Berlin has become one of the 


main fronts of the cold war. 


Soviet tactics in attempting to force the 
western powers out of Berlin have been varied. 
There has been a barrage of threats in the 
stooge German press. Arbitrary rules and regu- 
lations have made mail and railway commun- 
cation between Berlin and the western zones 
difficult. The most extreme attempt at intimi- 
dation was the destruction of a British trans- 
port plane through the reckless flying of a 
Soviet fighter, followed by a cynical and in- 
sulting attempt to place the blame for the in- 
cident on the British. 


The presence of Americans, British and 
French in Berlin is a thorn in the side of the 
Soviet military administration. It has kept 
alive the spirit of resistance among Social 
Democrats and other western-oriented political 
groups. It has exposed the phony character of 
the voting in the Soviet zone. (The SED, Com- 
munist-dominated “unity” party, has always 
easily “won” fraudulent elections in the Soviet 
zone. But it came out a poor third in the 
honest election which was held in Berlin in 
the autumn of 1946.) Berlin is a peephole in 
the iron curtain in which the Soviet authorities 
would like to envelop all that part of Ger- 
many which is under their military control. 
So long as the western powers are there, it is 
impossible to exploit the prestige of Berlin as 
the capital for the purpose of spearheading a 
Communist drive for German unity. 


There are equally compelling reasons for 
America and Britain to maintain their posi- 
tions in Berlin. Their presence is a rallying 
point for Germans who do not wish to slide 
from one type of totalitarianism into another. 
Serlin is an excellent listening and watching 
post. Moreover, a serious question of prestige 
is involved. If America and Britain should 
abandon the Germans who have trusted their 
leadership in Berlin to the vengeance of the 
MVD, it would be difficult for the Germans in 
the western zones to feel any confidence in the 
permanence or effectiveness of the western 
occupation. Fear, always the strongest Com- 
munist weapon, would be greatly enhanced. 


The main brunt of the struggle for Berlin 
falls on General Lucius Clay, commander of 
American troops in Europe and head of the 
American Military Government. General Clay 
has not always been politically right or psycho- 
logically wise in his methods of administration. 
But his attitude in standing up to the Rus- 
sians in the present crisis has been admirable, 
cool-headed, firm and without the slightest 
suggestion of panic. He has indicated capacity 
to hold his own in a war of nerves with anyone. 

It is already evident that the western powers 
cannot be scared or bluffed out of Berlin. 
The Soviet authorities, however, possess two 
weapons which have not yet been brought into 
play. They could, with their superior military 
power, resort to outright force. As this would 
mean war, they probably will refrain. Their 
other weapon, starvation, would be harder to 
counteract. Food for western nationals can be 
flown in, but not supplies for millions of Ger- 
mans in the western sectors. The interruption 
of food supplies for Berlin would have such an 
unfavorable propaganda effect on the Germans 
that ‘the Russians are probably unwilling to 
apply this method. 


1 


the News Ends 


Henry Chamberlin 








Outpost 


Even more important than the resolute hold- 
ing of Berlin to the last extremity is the speedy 
institution of a self-governing West Germany, 
accompanied by a removal of strangling re- 
strictions that have turned the German economy 
into such a dreary waste. It should be empha- 
sized in all American and British statements 
that we aim not at a permanently separate 
West German state, but at an ultimately unified 
Germany, including the Soviet zone and other 
ethnically German territory. 


Henry Wallace Correction Department 


ly is my considered judgment that, because of 
sheer naive ignorance, to say nothing of emo- 
tional unbalance and utter, dismal lack of 
perspective, Wallace is one of the least fit men 
who have ever sought the United States Presi- 
dency. To prove this view, I propose to run 
periodically a Henry Wallace Correction De- 


partment, in which Wallace statements tha 
are demonstrably factually untrue will be exp 
posed. Here is the first, a quotation from™ 
Wallace's article in The New Republic of 7 
April 26: r 
“Senator Wayne Morse of Oregon wanteg to. 
know if it was not the purpose of Russia and, 
Communism to dominate the world and quoted 
the views of a well-known Red-baiter as being 
his own. I agreed with him that Lenin ang 
Stalin had made extreme statements during the 
twenties, but suggested that they had been 
influenced by the millions of Russian lives that : 
had been lost as a result of the civil war. ...” 


Now if Wallace were familiar with the: 
writings of Lenin, he would know that the belief 
in the necessity of worldwide civil war and 
violent revolution, in the “inevitable” conflict 
between Conimunism and capitalism, was ex. _ 
pressed years before the Russian Revolution 
took place. It was during the First World War, 
before the Russian Revolution and civil war, 
that Lenin expressed this theory very clearly 
in the following words: , 


“The victory of Socialism in the beginning 
is possible in a few capitalist countries or even 
in one capitalist country. The victorious prole- . 
tariat of that country, having expropriated the’ 
capitalists and organized Socialist production 
in its own country, would rise against the rest > 
of the capitalist world, attracting to itself the - 
oppressed classes of other countries, arousing 
them to uprising against the capitalists, coming 
out, if necessary, even with armed force against * 
the exploiting classes and their states.”—(V. LL 
Lenin, Collected Works, Russian edition, Vol. 
XIII, page 133.) 








Editorials— 


Movie Monopoly 


HE Supreme Court has made a series of 
yy decisions which will help to check 

the growing trend toward monopoly in 
American industry. In the latest of these the 
lower courts are ordered to reopen an investi- 
gation of monopoly and conspiracy in restraint 
of trade in the motion picture industry. 


The decision, written by Justice Douglas with 
only Frankfurter dissenting, held that monopoly 
is monopoly even when it is not complete. The 
Government’s case, with the American Civil 
Liberties Union entering a brief as amicus 
curiae, included the charge that through owner- 
ship of the nation’s best and biggest theatres, 
located at strategic places, the big film firms 
which produce, distribute and exhibit most 
pictures, dominate the industry and destroy 
competition. Justice Douglas wrote that at 
least some of these acquisitions of theatres 
resulted from unlawful practices, and “to the 
extent that these acquisitions were the fruits 
of monopolistic practices, they should be 
divested” from Big Five ownership. 


What this means is that you can’t see and 
hear the pictures you want to; the big film 
corporations decide for you, except for occa- 
sional opportunities, to see films produced and 
distributed by the independents. This is an 
infringement upon the public’s right to choose. 
There is not nearly as much diversity in this 
field as there would be if the Big Five did not 
exercise their economic power to destroy free 
enterprise. The ACLU’s remedy is to divest 
them from ownership of the key theatres, and 
to outlaw block-booking and other unfair trade 
practices in distribution—or at least to give 
neighborhood theatres the opportunity to show 
first-run films simultaneously with the Big Five 
theatres, plus an enlarged right to select the 
pictures desired. 


In view of the important role of the movies 
in molding public opinion and creating atti- 
tudes, greater freedom of expression in this 
field has become urgently needed. The movies 
are a significant social and cultural force, com- 
parable in influence to the press and radio. 
The trend toward monopoly is therefore alarm- 
ing, and the Supreme Court decision may lead 
to measures that will counteract it. 


Fruitful Activity 


The New Leader conveys its warmest greete” 
ings to the 48th convention of the Workmens™ 
Circle which begins in Boston on May 9 For 
half a century, this organization has retained 
its place in the forefront of worthwhile activ- 
ities in the service of its membership and the 
community. It has represented humanism, 
practically implemented. Its present members? 
ship of 75,000 represents an achievement in an 
organizational life that unceasingly looks for- | 
ward to advancement and additional growth, 
The impact of this group has been felt by many 
in Europe, as well as in the United States, by } 
virtue of its vigorous program of aid to human, 
beings who stand in need of it, who look for- 
ward to an increasingly more stable and satis 
fying world. In the United States itself, the? 
Workmen's Circle has represented aid, solace,’ 
comfort and inspiration for all those who have 
come in contact with it. This fraternal organi-! 
zation has well-deserved its nickname of “The 
Workers’ Red Cross.” We of The New Leader’ 
wish it many more years of life and services: 


——— 
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